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Eleventh Educational Conference: 


A Review 


By ARTHUR E. TRAXLER 


conference was held each fall in New York City by 

a group of educational organizations engaged pri- 
marily in educational measurement and evaluation. The high 
order of the programs of these meetings attracted many edu- 
cators, particularly from eastern and midwestern schools and 
colleges. Among the conference speakers during this ten-year 
period were Nicholas Murray Butler, James M. Conant, Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt, Walter A. Jessup, Virginia C. Gildersleeve, 
Herbert E. Hawkes, Edmund E. Day, George D. Stoddard, 
Harold W. Dodds, Edwin A. Lee, A. J. Stoddard, Mark A. 
May, Ralph Barton Perry, Stephen Duggan, and others promi- 
nent in our educational and national life. 

In the fall of 1946 this series of conferences was resumed 
after an interval of five years occasioned by the war. The 
Eleventh Educational Conference was held on October 31 
and November 1 at the Roosevelt Hotel in New York City 
under the joint auspices of the Educational Records Bureau, 
the Cooperative Test Service, the Graduate Record Office of 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 
and the Committee on Measurement and Guidance of the 
American Council on Education. 
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Three hundred and thirty-three institutions sent a total of 
532 representatives to the conference. These numbers com- 
pare with 355 institutions and 597 representatives for the 
1940 conference, and 401 institutions and 731 representatives 
for the 1941 conference. Thus, notwithstanding the difficulty 
of obtaining hotel accommodations, this conference was not 
greatly smaller than the earlier ones in this series. 

The number and percentage of registrants from different 
types of institutions were as follows: 


Type of Institution Registrants Percentage 
Colleges and umiversitics................. 203 38.16 
Independent schools................0000- 189 35.53 
ES oe eet e ahs anak oie 6 Ses 50 9.40 
Educational associations.................. 45 8.46 
State and federal departments............. 12 2.25 
Miscellaneous (including representatives of 
social service organizations, business organi- 
zations, and magazines and newspapers).. 33 6.20 


The general theme of the conference was “Educational 
Readjustments to Peacetime Needs.” There were seven gen- 
eral sessions in the two-day series of meetings. 

The conference was opened by Ben D. Wood, professor of 
collegiate educational research, Columbia University, and di- 
rector of the Educational Records Bureau, who presided at 
the Thursday morning session. Dr. Wood reminded the con- 
ference delegates of the tremendous events which had taken 
place since the last meeting and called attention to the unsolved 
problems and new problems which confronted the people of 
this nation as well as those throughout the rest of the world. 
He expressed the conviction that freedom and justice and 
peace will never be safer than the foundations provided by 
education and indicated the appropriateness of beginning the 
conference program with a discussion of international educa- 
tion. He then introduced Bryn J. Hovde, president, New 
School for Social Research, whose subject was “A Needed 
Program of International Education.” 

Dr. Hovde traced the evolution of the concept of inter- 
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national education, outlined the elements of a comprehensive 
program of international education for the United States, 
and emphasized the urgent need for a coordinated program in 
this important field. He stressed the potential contribution 
of UNESCO through its operation on a long-range world- 
wide basis and indicated the relationship of the American 
National Commission to that organization. Finally, he sug- 
gested the establishment by the leaders of education in the 
United States of a foundation for international education 
which would serve both UNESCO and the National Commis- 
sion intimately. 

The second speaker was George F. Zook, president, Ameri- 
can Council on Education, who, at the eleventh hour, had gra- 
ciously agreed to speak in place of Stephen Duggan, whose ill- 
ness prevented his being present. Dr. Zook addressed the con- 
ference on “Educational Reconstruction in Europe” with 
special reference to Germany. He discussed especially the 
postwar educational program in Germany and described his 
observations while on a recent trip to that country where he 
served as chairman of a special governmental commission to 
advise on the reorganization of German education. He de- 
scribed the difficulties of re-establishing education in the war- 
torn countries where the problems of obtaining the necessi- 
ties to maintain life are still acute. He distinguished between 
the long-range educational program of UNESCO and the 
immediate problems of educational rehabilitation in the war- 
devastated countries, many of which must be met, at least in 
part, through voluntary sources. He stressed the relationship 
between the old system of regimentation which still exists in 
German schools and the difficulty of developing a democracy 
in that country, and expressed doubt that there would be a 
marked change in the organization of the German educational 
system. 

The Thursday luncheon meeting was under the chairman- 
ship of Eugene R. Smith, chairman of the Committee on 
School and College Relations of the Educational Records 
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Bureau and formerly headmaster of The Beaver Country Day 
School. Dr. Smith introduced Alonzo G. Grace, commissioner 
of education, State of Connecticut, whose subject was “Lessons 
for Civilian Education from the Armed Forces Training and 
Educational Programs.’’ Dr. Grace discussed his topic from 
the vantage point of an extensive study of the training pro- 
grams of the armed forces which he directed for the American 
Council on Education. He described the nature and organi- 
zation of the training programs and discussed several areas 
which hold lessons for civilian education, including adminis. 
tration, the teaching of modern languages, measurement and 
guidance, and health and physical fitness. 

Following up Dr. Grace’s presentation, the Thursday after- 
noon session was devoted to a consideration of “Armed Forces 
Developments in Measurement Which Have Potential Values 
for Education.” The chairman was Henry W. Chauncey, act- 
ing executive secretary, College Entrance Examination Board. 
The speakers at the session had served during World War II 
as officers in charge of different aspects of the testing pro- 
grams of the armed forces. The first speaker, Marion W. 
Richardson, of Richardson, Bellows, Henry and Company, 
discussed “Developments of Testing in the Army” and indi- 
cated possible applications to civilian education. Among the 
types of tests reviewed briefly were the Army General Classif- 
cation Test—a general battery which divided the field more 
definitely into verbal, reasoning, and space abilities—and a 
great variety of achievement tests. Dr. Richardson pointed out 
the advantages of reporting test validity by the use of expect- 
ancy tables. He called attention to the lack of comparability 
in the results of different tests used in this country and urged 
the development of a uniform system of reporting test scores. 

David G. Ryans, associate director, National Teacher Ex- 
aminations, discussed “‘Developments of Testing in the Navy” 
from the standpoint of the testing and research program 
administered by the Bureau of Naval Personnel to facilitate 
the selection and training of recruits and line officers. He out- 
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lined the tests used in selection and classification of personnel 
and the program of achievement tests conducted in coopera- 
tion with training activities. Dr. Ryans indicated certain impli- 
cations of the Navy’s testing program, including the prediction 
of success by means of measurement, the value of performance 
tests, the need for better understanding of objectives on the 
part of instructors, and the necessity for careful attention to 
the measurement of the objectives of instruction. 

The third speaker, John C. Flanagan, professor of psy- 
chology, University of Pittsburgh, spoke on “Contribution of 
Research in the Army Air Forces to Educational Policy.” He 
reviewed the measurement program of the Air Forces with 
regard to the evaluation of individual effectiveness, the pre- 
diction of successful behavior, the instructional methods and 
course content employed, and the appraisal of emotional reac- 
tion. The entire program as presented by Dr. Flanagan was 
an outstanding example of the solving of educational and 
training problems through systematic collection of facts and 
scientific evaluation of procedures. 

One important generalization to be drawn from the papers 
and discussion in this session was that the requirements for 
success in a particular occupation are oftentimes very differ- 
ent from the requirements for success in courses intended to 
provide training for that occupation. The implication of this 
generalization is that educators should go much farther than 
they have thus far in analyzing the factors which make for 
success or failure in specific vocations. 

Allan V. Heely, headmaster, The Lawrenceville School, and 
chairman of the Board of Trustees of the Educational Rec- 
ords Bureau, presided at the dinner meeting on Thursday 
evening. The first guest speaker was Claude M. Fuess, head- 
master, Phillips Academy. In presenting his subject, ““The 
Independent School in the Postwar World,” Dr. Fuess stressed 
the importance of the basic principles of ethics and morality 
in education and expressed the conviction that schools fail in 
their mission unless they arouse the spiritual nature of the 
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pupils. He urged the independent schools to scrutinize their 
curriculums carefully and to make sure that they were living 
in the present and future and not in the past. 

The second speaker on the evening program was Henry M. 
Wriston, president, Brown University. His subject, “The 
Next Step,” dealt with the race between democracy and com. 
munism which was an inevitable aftermath of the victorious 
struggle which the adherents of these two sets of ideals waged 
as partners in the late war. Dr. Wriston underlined the fact 
that schools and colleges must have a leading part in the 
effort to preserve the democratic way of life, and he called 
upon all those engaged in education to lay aside their differ- 
ences and work together for the ideals of democracy. 

The Friday morning session was devoted to a consideration 
of the postwar curriculum in schools and colleges. The chair- 
man, A. J. Brumbaugh, vice president of the American Coun- 
cil on Education, introduced Paul H. Buck, provost, Harvard 
University. His subject was ““The Role of General Education 
in School and College.’ Dr. Buck indicated that the next great 
chapter in American education which we are now entering will 
be predominantly one of assessing functions and defining aims. 
He developed the theme that general education calls for a 
balance between traditionalism and pragmatism, between con- 
viction and criticism. He expressed the view that the chief 
problem is to discover the right general education for indi- 
viduals of different abilities and outlooks and to adapt it so 
that it will appeal deeply to each one while remaining in goal 
and essential teaching the same to all. 

The same general topic was developed by T. R. McConnell, 
dean, College of Science, Literature, and the Arts, University 
of Minnesota, whose subject was “Problems Involved in De- 
veloping a Program of General Education.””» Dean McConnell 
presented the view that the desired outcomes of general edu- 
cation should be defined with regard to the ways an educated 
person should behave and that the curriculums and courses of 
such a program should be determined by definite objectives 
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stated in terms of behavior. He illustrated the application of 
this approach to general education by reference to several 
specific courses. 

The chairman of the Friday luncheon meeting was Robert 
N. Hilkert, assistant vice president, Federal Reserve Bank, 
Philadelphia. Mr. Hilkert introduced Everett N. Case, presi- 
dent, Colgate University, who spoke on “The Independent 
College in an Interdependent World.” Dr. Case pointed out 
that education which is truly liberating touches the heart and 
the will as well as the mind, and he called for emphasis on 
moral responsibility in education. He stated that the inde- 
pendent college must become a dynamic center of generating 
liberal and liberating influences. He advocated critical exami- 
nation of existing programs and methods with a view to the 
elimination of dry rot and fearless promulgation of relevant 
and promising new truths and propositions. 

The twelfth annual meeting of the institutional members 
of the Educational Records Bureau formed the last session 
of the conference held on Friday afternoon. All conference 
guests were invited to attend this meeting. The chairman was 
James I. Wendell, headmaster, The Hill School. The first part 
of the session was devoted to reports of the chairmen of the 
four standing committees which had met at nine o’clock on 
the preceding day just before the opening of the conference. 
The reports were as follows: for the Independent Schools 
Advisory Committee, by Burton P. Fowler, Germantown 
Friends School; for the Public Schools Advisory Committee, 
by Lester W. Nelson, Scarsdale Public Schools; for the Com- 
mittee on School and College Relations, by Eugene R. Smith, 
Winter Park, Florida; for the Committee on Tests and 
Measurements, by A. L. Lincoln, The Lawrenceville School. 

The chairman then introduced Frank H. Bowles, director 
of admissions, Columbia University, who spoke or. ‘Placement 
and Advisory Program for Veterans in College.”” Mr. Bowles 
stated that the central problem is the placement of those who 
fought the war in the economy of the nation in such a manner 
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as to bring national and personal security. He discussed the 
huge problem of the colleges in admitting and placing the 
great number of veterans, some of whom were returning to 
college but a larger number of whom were entering for the 
first time. He indicated that the steps in implementing the 
placement and education of veterans were the improvement 
of admission services, the improvement of teaching, and the 
overhauling of advisory services. 

The last speaker, William S. Litterick, director of studies 
and guidance, The Peddie School, duscussed “A Testing and 
Guidance Service in an Independent School.” This service, 
as developed at The Peddie School, is designed both for admis. 
sion purposes and as a service to nearby schools and to the 
public. Dr. Litterick indicated that the results of the tests 
have been found useful in arranging the programs of pupils 
admitted to the school, in advising parents of students denied 
admission concerning what to do next, in advising and admit- 
ting veterans, and in public relations with the community. 
He pointed out that in the skillful and sensible use of the pro- 
cedures developed in the clinic it was necessary to supplement 
the test data by taking into account human characteristics and 
values which do not lend themselves to scientific measure- 
ment. 

After a spontaneous and interesting discussion of the two 
papers, Dr. Wendell brought the conference to a close with 
an expression of thanks to the sponsoring organizations. 

The two-day conference was followed on Saturday, Novem- 
ber 2, by an invitational conference on testing problems spon- 
sored by the Committee on Measurement and Guidance of the 
American Council on Education. The chairman of the con- 
ference was Herschel T. Manuel, director of the testing and 
guidance program, University of Texas. The morning session 
was devoted to a consideration of the measurement book 
project of the American Council on Education. The speakers 
and subjects were as follows: E. F. Lindquist, professor of 
education, State University of Iowa, ‘“The Measurement Book 
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Project of the American Council on Education”; John C. 
Flanagan, professor of psychology, University of Pittsburgh, 
“Units and Norms in Educational Measurement”’; Philip J. 
Rulon, dean, College of Education, Harvard University, 
“Validity of Tests” ; and Robert L. Thorndike, associate pro- 
fessor of education, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
“Logical Dilemmas in the Estimation of Reliability.” 

Several national measurement projects were discussed in 
the afternoon session. The following speakers and subjects 
were included in this part of the program: Oscar K. Buros, 
director of the Institute of Mental Measurements, Rutgers 
University, ‘““The Measurement Yearbook”; Kenneth W. 
Vaughn, director of the Graduate Record Office, ‘“The Proj- 
ects of the Graduate Record Office”; Arthur E. Traxler, asso- 
ciate director, Educational Records Bureau, “Project in the 
Selection of Personnel for Public Accounting”; and Howard 
R. Anderson, specialist, U.S. Office of Education, ‘‘A National 
High School Testing Program.” 

The papers read at the invitational conference will be pub- 
lished in a brochure by the American Council on Education. 
All the addresses at the Eleventh Educational Conference, as 
well as the reports from the chairmen of the four standing 
committees of the Educational Records Bureau, are included 
in the present publication. 











A Needed Program of International 
Education 
By BRYN J. HOVDE 


the last war the term “international education” has come 

into very frequent use. In many quarters it has been indi- 
cated that to establish and maintain a durable peace the instru- 
ment of education must be put to maximum use so that nations 
will understand and appreciate one another, so that peoples 
may speak to peoples, and so that, in the words of the 
UNESCO constitution, the defences of peace may be built 
in the minds of men. It may undoubtedly be said that without 
peace we shall have no effective international education and, 
therefore, primary emphasis upon our work for peace must 
be to establish and strengthen the political instrumentalities 
of the United Nations. Without at this moment disputing that 
viewpoint, it is just as true to say that without a good and con- 
tinuing program of international education the political de- 
fences of peace can neither be built nor made to function 
successfully. The truth is that we must not put either ahead 
of the other in our own minds or in our daily action. We must 
do both. But certainly, in the long run, no political instru- 
mentality can accomplish any more than the minds of people in 
all nations will permit it to accomplish. Therefore, interna- 
tional education, though it be a slow process, must build the 
indispensable foundation of peace. 


r THE PERIOD between the wars and particularly during 


EVOLUTION OF THE CONCEPT OF INTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATION 


It is highly doubtful if the general public has any under- 
standing of the term “international education.”” When we 
use it from now on, one of our efforts must be to cause the 
general public to understand its meaning. Broadly speaking, 
international education may be defined as the sum of all those 
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efforts which would inform the people of each country con- 
cerning the peoples of other countries in order to achieve 
understanding between them, appreciation of one another 
and their several contributions to growing civilizations, and a 
determined will that warfare shall not be a mode of inter- 
course between them. 

One of the instruments of international education which 
has been emphasized is the exchange of students. Students, 
individually and of their own volition, have, of course, sought 
their personal improvement in countries other than their 
own almost from the very beginning of higher learning. The 
Middle Ages saw the students of one realm seeking out some 
teacher or group of teachers at a university located in another 
realm to such degree that at many universities foreign stu- 
dents organized themselves into “nations.”” To come down to 
more recent times, and with special reference to American 
students, we may note that in the middle of the nineteenth 
century the fame and influence of German universities and 
their scholarly methods were very high, causing many Ameri- 
can students to go there for their advanced degrees. The 
number of American scholars who hold degrees from such 
universities at Géttingen, Heidelberg, and Stuttgart is con- 
siderable even today. In my own special field, namely, history, 
the influence of German methods was so great as to lay the 
very foundations for American historiography. Many other 
American students, particularly in the fields of literature and 
art, went to Paris and Italy. There was a time in the early 
twentieth century when to attend some European university 
was almost a necessary step in the finishing process of ambi- 
tious American scholars. European students did not come to 
American universities in any comparable numbers until a few 
years ago. But after the Boxer uprising and the extremely 
wise act of Congress which made the Boxer indemnity avail- 
able for the payment of the costs of Chinese students in the 
United States, many came from China. They came to this 
country in such numbers and so exclusively that the predomi- 
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nant foreign influence in Chinese education came to be Ameri- 
can. A surprising number of the leaders of modern China 
were educated in the United States. The influence of the 
Rhodes scholarships at Oxford has been very considerable, for 
literally hundreds of Americans have thus had the opportunity 
of spending fruitful years at this grand old lady among the 
universities of the world. Rhodes scholars understand and 
appreciate England. The John Simon Guggenheim Memorial 
Foundation, though not dedicated primarily to facilitating 
foreign study, has, nevertheless, in the course of dispensing 
bountiful grants to promising scholars, both American and 
foreign, enabled a great many students to live abroad and to 
do creative work. Specialized foundations, too numerous 
to mention, such as the American-Scandinavian Foundation 
and the Belgian-American Foundation, have also facilitated 
student exchange, thus adding to a spectacularly rising stream 
of students who have become acquainted with countries other 
than their own. Probably the most notably successful and 
imaginative task in the whole area of student exchange has 
been accomplished by the Institute of International Education. 

The exchange of professors, though on a much smaller 
scale than the exchange of students, has, nevertheless, been 
vitally significant. As early as the time of Thomas Jefferson 
the idea of the use of foreign teachers was current. When 
planning the University of Virginia, he was chided by some 
for his plan to recruit teachers from Europe. Jefferson’s 
answer has a startlingly modern ring. He said that science 
was international and that it would be a poor service to the 
students of the university to confine their teachers to such as 
could be recruited in the America of that day. From that time 
on until World War I, almost all American universities had 
one or more members of their faculties who had been trained, 
not in the United States, but abroad. The wave of immigra- 
tion which built this country carried with it from time to time 
well-educated scholars who contributed to the evolution of 
American education primarily among the people of their own 
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origin, and to some extent by joining the faculties of estab- 
lished institutions. America in this period had few teachers 
who were in demand abroad and would hardly have been able 
to spare any of its then limited teaching staff. In the period 
between the two world wars, however, the value of an exchange 
of professors was far more fully realized, and there occurred 
an increasingly more active migration both of foreign pro- 
fessors to teach in American universities, and American pro- 
fessors to teach in universities of other countries. In the period 
immediately prior to World War II, it had come to be a mark 
of distinction for an American college or university to make 
place on its staff for professors from other countries. 

Another interesting development of the interwar period 
was the sincere effort to establish genuinely interna- 
tional schools. Among such may be mentioned the Inter- 
national Folk High School at Elsinore, the Institute of 
International Law at The Hague, and the Rappard School 
of International Studies in Geneva. It is highly questionable, 
of course, whether these would-be completely international 
schools were well conceived. They were certainly sincere, and 
their contributions to the cause of international education must 
not be overlooked. An allied and larger effort was the Insti- 
tute for Intellectual Cooperation established by the League of 
Nations in Paris but financed almost solely by the French Re- 
public. The Institute for Intellectual Cooperation was the 
immediate forerunner of the United States Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization, which is now being 
formally established. 

The influence of national schools in other countries must 
not be overlooked in any survey of international education 
prior to our time. It is natural here to think of the American 
private schools in the Near East, China, Japan, and some 
other countries. The influence of these private schools, which 
served no political purpose whatsoever, was very great indeed. 
The esteem in which the American people are held in the 
Near East and in China is very largely traceable to these 
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schools. Everyone knows how influential were the schools 
established in many centers throughout the world by the 
French government. They were politically so influential that 
the Nazi government paid them the compliment of imitation, 
though it proceeded to pollute and abuse the idea solely for 
political purposes. 

So effective were these various voluntary and official forms 
of national activity in the area of international education that 
it became almost a necessity for practically every country of 
any size to make international cultural work an aspect of 
foreign policy. In one sense there was nothing new about this, 
for eighteenth-century diplomats were often selected for their 
standing as cultural leaders. Benjamin Franklin and Thomas 
Jefferson might properly be called America’s first cultural 
ambassadors, and others have been appointed from time to 
time to leading ambassadorial posts because of their cultural 
prominence. In the decade just before World War II one 
country after another, including finally the United States (in 
1938), found it necessary to establish in their foreign offices 
special divisions or bureaus to carry on the work of cultural 
representation. Some countries, most especially Fascist Italy 
and Nazi Germany, operated this work strictly as propaganda 
if not actually as fifth columnism, thereby rendering it so 
obnoxious that even the cooperative and nonpropagandistic 
work of the American Department of State is viewed with 
suspicion. It is safe to say, however, that this form of cultural 
activity has become normal to contemporary foreign offices, 
both large and small, and that it is valid and necessary when 
conducted as cooperation and not propaganda. 

Thus, down to the present time the work of international 
education has been following normal lines of development 
from being at first private undertakings—pure and simple, 
and on a small scale—which have grown in volume and extent 
to the point where they cannot possibly any longer be left 
merely to voluntary and private enterprise but must be con- 
ducted in addition, partially at least, as a public national, and 
now international, enterprise. 
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THe CENTRAL PROBLEM OF INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 


Wherein does international education today, aside from its 
indicated volume, differ from its preceding phenomena? I 
believe that international education from now on must be 
consciously pursued, well organized and devoted to the pur- 
pose of peace. Until World War II, international education 
was sporadically pursued on very much an individual basis and 
devoted almost solely to the pursuit of scholarship and science 
by the individual participant. Scholarship, learning, and self- 
improvement of the individual participant will always be a 
legitimate purpose, and I do not mean to minimize it; but I 
submit that we must henceforth use it for a collectively con- 
structive purpose, namely, the building of the defences of 
peace in the minds of men. Mere information is not enough. 
A mere exchange of persons is not enough. All efforts must 
be consciously directed toward peace. The United Nations 
must be made the beneficiary of an organized program of 
international education. 


THE ELEMENTS OF A COMPREHENSIVE PROGRAM 


To serve the purpose of peace, international education must 
reach all of our citizens. It must consequently be woven into 
the fabric of our education at every level from the elementary 
school to all forms of adult education. Only by exposing our 
whole population to the effects of international education are 
we going to reach and condition the American mind. I say 
the “American mind” because I take it that we are here dis- 
cussing a needed program in international education for the 
United States of America. We trust and have reason to believe 
that many, if not all countries, will do the same because it is 
obviously not enough that Americans only become educated in 
this sense. But our first responsibility is to put our own house 
in order. 

To this end, the leaders and directors of our elementary 
and secondary school systems must reconsider the whole course 
of study and their methods of instruction. The problem of a 
good and lasting peace is so fundamentally important, not 
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only for our day but for the day of our children and our 
grandchildren and all generations to come, that it is not 
unreasonable to expect our elementary and secondary schools 
to devote a little time each week to special and significant 
instruction directed toward this purpose. It is to be hoped 
those who are charged with giving this special instruction will 
themselves be so imbued with the ideals of understanding 
between the peoples of the world that they will find means 
to make this period inspired and significant. These ideals 
are worthy of a place alongside patriotism, morals, and re- 
ligion. It should be very easy to prevent this hour from becom. 
ing a mere perfunctory ceremony, but even if it should fall to 
that level it would still somewhat serve the purpose if in no 
other way than to make international thinking somewhat ha- 
bitual. 

More important, however, than this special hour is to 
weave the problem of war and peace, of understanding and 
appreciation, and a world-wide humane fellowship into as 
many as possible of the normal hours of instruction. This 
applies especially, of course, to such subjects as citizenship 
and history which are immediately germane, but it should not 
be overlooked that almost all courses of instruction, whether 
in the languages, the sciences, and even mathematics, are 
capable of presenting sidelights and viewpoints that are impor- 
tant to international understanding. There is far too little 
knowledge, even among teachers, of the divers national con- 
tributions to the development of mathematics and the sciences. 
Perhaps it is because I myself am a historian, but perhaps also 
because in the Danish Folk High School I have seen history so 
used, that I think almost every subject that we teach, particu- 
larly in the secondary schools, and in colleges, can be taught 
around the central core of history. If subjects were taught 
from the point of view of history, it would not fail to become 
clear that there is no one country that has a monopoly upon 
culture. The opposite point of view is, in my mind, frequently 
exemplified by one of my good grandmothers who had never 
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read the Bible in any language but Norwegian and was com- 
pletely shocked when I pointed out to her that the Bible had 
been written originally in Hebrew and in Greek. It was her 
firm conviction that God spoke Norwegian as his mother 
tongue. Every student in our elementary and our secondary 
schools should learn the history, the Charter, and something 
of the work of the United Nations, just as he learns of the 
United States Constitution and about American state and local 
government. It is not enough to know in a general way that 
there exists such an organization as the United Nations with 
subsidiary specialist agencies. Every school child in the United 
States should know enough about them to be able to follow 
newspaper and radio accounts of their current work and prob- 
lems with some intelligence. 

There is another and extremely valuable domestic side to 
the task of international education in elementary and sec- 
ondary schools on which already some very promising begin- 
nings have been made. I refer to what has come to be called 
intercultural education, of which perhaps the best exemplifi- 
cation is the Springfield Plan. If any people in the world should 
be able to appreciate and understand the divers nationalities 
of the world, it is certainly America, with its polygot popula- 
tion. By practicing in our schools the greatest possible degree 
of democracy we shall lay the basis for international democ- 
racy and mutual respect. There is hardly a community in the 
United States where the school children themselves do not 
represent several national and racial backgrounds. To be 
sure, we are developing in this country a national population 
of a unified character, both racially and culturally, but we shall 
do it with far greater value to ourselves and to the future if 
we do it consciously, knowing from where our various elements 
come and with full appreciation of the cultural contributions 
of these various elements. In the process of Americanizing 
ourselves we do a great disservice both to ourselves and to 
future generations if we wantonly discard and depreciate the 
cultural contributions of our various component peoples in 
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favor of a mere political unity. In such intercultural educa. 
tion, furthermore, where in the very classroom itself our 
teachers and our children admit with pride that they have 
hailed from Holland, or Germany, or England, or from the 
Holy Land or Africa, we have a little international community 
in which the values of international education and of a united 
world ought to be readily understood. John Dewey has pointed 
out the richness of cultural pluralism in the United States, 
and its promise for our future growth. In the area of inter. 
national education we are simply extending that principle to 
include the whole world. 

Undoubtedly, many of our textbooks and our teaching ma- 
terials need to be revised if we are to teach successfully that 
all nations and all races have made enduring contributions to 
the growth of mankind. Fortunately, we are well beyond 
the viewpoint of Mayor Thompson of Chicago who, after 
World War i, sought to purge the whole British Empire from 
our textbooks. Authors and publishers take special pains to 
present their peoples and races in a true but sympathetic light. 
I am reminded here of an authentic story I was told by a Brit. 
ish friend whose name | must withhold. Two years ago he 
told me that just prior to his departure from London for New 
York and Washington on business for the British Government, 
one of his London friends had called him up to ask him to 
visit his little son who had been evacuated from the London 
blitz to New York City. The parents had not seen the little boy 
for three years. They had had favorable and encouraging re- 
ports from the family in New York with whom the little boy 
was staying, but naturally wanted a reliable first-hand account 
of his health and progress. My British friend called on the 
friendly New York family, observed that the child was physi- 
cally well, that he was growing normally, and that he appeared 
to be making the best mental and emotional adjustments. He 
took the little boy with him for an afternoon at the movies 
and then to a drug store for a double chocolate malted 
milk, and in the course of this gentlemanly dissipation asked 
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the little boy how he was enjoying school. The little fellow 
was delighted with American schools, he had many good 
friends, and was obviously happy. Among other things he 
was studying history. “And what are you learning in history?” 
asked my friend. “Right now we are studying the American 
Revolution,” said little Tommy, and his eyes sparkled as he 
added: ‘And how I hate those Red Coats!” Obviously, in 
this case not only our textbooks would require some review 
and some rewriting, but probably the attitude of the teacher 
would need some readjustment. 

In Europe before World War II, teacher-conducted visits 
by juveniles to other countries assumed some proportions and 
contributed not a little to the cause of international education. 
It is obviously not easy to arrange such visits to and from the 
United States on account of distance and expense, but it ought 
not to be entirely overlooked as a possible element in a pur- 
poseful program to extend acquaintance and respect between 
peoples. If only a comparatively small number of children 
could enjoy this advantage, and if the tours were financed to 
create opportunities not only for the children of the well- 
to-do but the average American child, and if such groups of 
children could be drawn from widely dispersed areas in the 
United States, we could perhaps inaugurate a new era of chil- 
dren’s crusades. These would be crusades not against some- 
body, even the infidel, but crusades for the development of 
human understanding. The excitement of an overseas jour- 
ney to new and strange lands would live with those children, 
even in the tales that they would hand down to their own 
children and to their grandchildren. If recruited in sufficient 
numbers and scattered well over the United States, such little 
travelers would be very prolific germ cells for a united world. 

So far as colleges and universities are concerned, our pro- 
gram of international education must necessarily assume some- 
what different forms from those employed in primary and 
secondary schools. Here we have a far smaller number of 
students with whom to deal. They are, furthermore, at a level 
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approaching adulthood. Eventually, when the high school 
graduate, trained in international understanding according to 
the program just outlined for primary and secondary schools, 
goes to college, the program which he should pursue will be 
a very natural prolongation of what he has already learned, 
But we are confronted today with high school graduates and 
young college students who generally have no such background. 
Because the time is short we must devise very promptly an 
intensive program for the colleges and universities which will 
produce in the shortest possible time a group of college gradu- 
ates well-oriented in the world of today. Fortunately, the 
disposition to do so exists almost everywhere in our higher 
institutions. 

As in the lower school, our colleges and universities ought 
not merely to offer elective courses but insist upon at least one 
specialized required course in international culture and rela- 
tions. Such a course should probably be a general survey course 
in history. It ought to make clear the stream of world-history, 
but ought not, as it now does too frequently, come to an abrupt 
end a century or so before our own time or be narrowly politi- 
cal. The resounding emphasis at the end of the course ought 
to be upon the world of today, its various national and racial 
components, and their continuing current contributions to the 
unity of mankind. Obviously, this survey course should de- 
scribe the efforts of the nations of the world to join hands in 
the elimination of war and the creation of an orderly world- 
society. The United Nations should be fully described and 
should be made an actual and living reality to which all the 
citizens of the world owe moral allegiance. 

I would insist upon such a general survey course in order 
that every single college student would get at least that much 
systematic instruction in international education. But here, 
as in the elementary schools and high schools, a more difficult 
task has even greater importance, namely that of weaving the 
elements of international education as much as possible into 
all studies. The ideals and the purposes of international edu- 
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cation ought constantly to be present in the minds of the 
authors of textbooks and in the minds of the teachers of 
philosophy and literature, in the minds of those who deal 
with the sciences and technology, and those who teach the 
languages and, of course, always in the minds of teachers of 
history, political science, and international relations. The ulti- 
mate goal should be such an acceptance of the principles and 
objectives of understanding and of peace that they would con- 
stitute an unconscious fabric of the mind comparable to and, 
indeed, a part of morals and religion. A teacher so imbued 
would need to make no very conscious effort to infuse his 
instruction with the elements of international understanding. 
It would be as natural as thought or as the element of water 
is to the human body—everywhere present and everywhere 
functioning for the health of the whole. 

In colleges and universities, as well as in lower schools, 
cognizance should always be taken of the multinational and 
multiracial pattern of the American people. If the unity of 
mankind and such an organization of the world as will create 
enduring peace is a dominant ideal in our colleges and uni- 
versities, such repugnant and undemocratic devices as quota 
systems applied against minority groups will fall away from 
the American system of higher education like dead leaves 
from a tree. Since we have progressed this far toward ma- 
turity, we cannot afford in the schools to recognize divisions 
among us and provide for their perpetuation. On the plus 
side of the ledger we may observe with satisfaction that already 
notable progress has been made in some directions. Nowhere 
in the world, for example, has the comparative history of 
various nations and peoples been carried to such a degree 
of development as in the United States. The general survey 
course in history is an example, but more widespread is in- 
struction in the history of multinational areas such as the 
Far East, the Balkans, Latin America, and Europe. Few 
Europeans study European history as an entity in itself. 
When they study European history they do so from the point 
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of view of the diplomatic, military, and commercial relations 
of their own country with other countries in Europe. Amer- 
ican historians, however, excel in a detached, over-all view 
of European history in which the component elements appear 
relatively undistorted by special national viewpoints. Many 
colleges have introduced specialized area studies, treating 
such multinational areas as units of historical and linguistic 
developments. Such courses are very valuable, but what we 
need, in addition, is a recognition that even such areas are 
bound together with other areas in a global unit. 

If we can thus cause our college students to go forth with 
a conviction that the world is one, that in all aspects of civili- 
zation every part of the human race has some share, and that 
we have reached a stage of world-culture where peace not 
only must be maintained but can be maintained, we shall have 
laid the basis in our own country for a good future. 

In the requisite program of international education it will 
also in the future prove important to practice a deliberate 
exchange of professors at the college and university level. 
This is a question only of degree because, as previously noted, 
the exchange of professors has already assumed considerable 
proportions. Not only should American colleges and uni- 
versities seek the services of professors born and educated 
abroad, but every effort should be made to enable many Amer- 
ican professors to perform services for limited periods of 
time in the universities of the rest of the world. Obviously, 
the exchange of professors is likely to be conducted for each 
professor only on a relatively short-term basis, because it is 
not to be expected that many of them will emigrate perma- 
nently from the homes of their origin. The visits should not, 
however, be so short as to be merely semi-tourist tours. It 
is questionable whether American students can get much value 
from a foreign professor who teaches in an American univer- 
sity for only one term, or even one year. Longer terms of 
at least two to five years are likely to be far more valuable. 
Professors should then be assisted to bring their families 
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with them so that their children, too, may enjoy the advantage 
of a considerable time abroad and the advantages of educa- 
tion in a foreign land. When, after a more protracted period 
of service abroad, the professor returns to his home, he will 
carry with him fruitful loads of intellectual pollen. Exchange 
professors will prove far more useful to the cause of inter- 
national education if they are not narrow specialists, but 
teachers of more general subjects. Specialists will naturally 
seek one another wherever in the world they may be situated— 
and I do not for a moment mean to depreciate the value of 
such intercourse, for it is the very life of science—but from 
the point of view of the purpose of international education, 
as here understood, it is important that as many students as 
possible receive the benefit of the teaching of other than their 
own national professors. 

The exchange of college and university students has already 
assumed considerable proportions. Mr. John W. Snyder, 
reporting to the President of the United States last spring, 
made the following statement: “It is important to inter- 
national understanding among friendly peoples that there 
be the widest interchange of college students. This year 
approximately 25,000 young American civilians will pursue 
their studies in foreign colleges and universities. Major 
foreign embassies in Washington estimate that between 15,000 
and 25,000 foreign exchange students will wish to enter Amer- 
ican universities this fall.” 

It may be expected that as economic conditions the world 
over reach a normal balance, and the value of currencies 
becomes more uniform and stable, and particularly as the 
postwar wave of excessive educational demands levels off 
to a somewhat normal flow, adequately supplied with teaching 
staff and physical facilities—as these developments occur, it 
may be expected that the volume of student exchange will 
grow to even greater proportions. It is obviously impossible 
to calculate mathematically any optimum proportion of foreign 
students in domestic institutions of learning, but perhaps we 
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may venture that 10 percent would be highly desirable. The 
number should be high enough to prevent the foreign student 
from being only a curio. 

In the area of student exchange there are at least two 
important problems which require an adequate solution. In 
the first place, the accreditation of study at both ends of the 
student’s journey must be made as simple and automatic as 
possible. At present this is a rather complicated process, 
though not insuperable. UNESCO should be able to perform 
a most useful service as a clearinghouse. The second problem 
requires special solicitude at an absolutely local level. It is 
the problem of adequate living and social opportunities for 
the foreign student. I am not now referring to the present 
housing shortage. That will be overcome in time, but even 
thereafter the college which receives foreign students has a 
special obligation to see to it that all students, not merely 
those of light pigmentation, are made welcome and provided 
with decent quarters. Furthermore, the foreign student will 
be only half-served if he is not received in the normal American 
ways of life—socially as well as educationally. To serve 
foreign students well, every college and university ought to 
appoint a very wise adviser to foreign students and, when 
they come in considerable numbers, probably a dean. 

In one exceedingly important area of education the forms 
and procedures are very amorphous as compared to our formal 
institutions of learning, namely, adult education. The need 
to reach the adult with a program of international education 
is so pressing that it would be natural to devote more time 
and more organized planning to him than to his youth and to 
his children. After all, the adult is deciding the course of 
events today, at this very hour. What he does at this crucial 
moment may mean the difference between a peaceful world 
and a world of future warfare. As he thinks today he is apt 
to insist that his children and his grandchildren shall think 
tomorrow and the day after. We have neglected him far 
too long. It is to be fervently hoped that the consequences 
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of this neglect will not prove disastrous, but we must neglect 
him no longer. 

How to reach this untamed and unfenced but frightfully 
important animal is extremely puzzling. He can hardly be 
commanded back into school as was proposed by Foster 
Kennedy in an article entitled ““Compulsory Education from 6 
to 60.”* The most we can do with him at the present is to coax 
him into the educational corral with a bucket of oats that he 
really wants. There are many evidences, including our own 
large registration at the New School for Social Research, one 
of the few truly adult educational institutions in the country, 
that he is hungry and that when presented with a desirable 
bucket of oats he not only willingly enters the corral, but al- 
most stampedes it. His demand to know about the world to- 
day, the world which is on his hands, and for which he feels 
responsible, is well-nigh insatiable, but we have yet to find the 
means with which to satisfy him. Fortunately, some progress is 
being made through extension and evening courses offered by 
many colleges and universities and even high schools, and 
through such special provision as has recently been made by the 
Board of Education of the State of New York and the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York. More and more the press 
and the radio and the motion picture industry are growing con- 
scious of their responsibility and seeking ways by which they 
may serve the cause of adult education. In this field it is far 
more necessary than to supply the adult with a vast mass of 
badly related information. This task is done in America as 
nowwhere else in the world. What the adult needs is to have 
this body of information presented to him in such a form and 
according to such a plan that the information becomes coherent 
and intellectually useful. There is hardly anything more to say 
about international education for the adult at this stage, but 
there is no field of greater promise and greater challenge 
before the educators of America and the world. They must 
find a way of dealing with it successfully for the adult of 


"Saturday Review of Literature, Nov. 10, 1946, p. 22. 
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tomorrow educated in our schools will still require continuous 
international education if he is to function constructively as 
a world-citizen. 

It may be assumed that the cultural and informational pro. 
gram of the Department of State will continue and assume 
even greater proportions than in the past. The foreign ac. 
tivities of the Department of State in the cultural and edu- 
cational field must continue along the lines already established 
but with adjustment from time to time in light of such new 
developments as may be inaugurated by UNESCO. Specifi.- 
cally, American schools abroad will need to be established 
for the increasing number of American residents abroad, and 
they should, wherever possible, be open to the nationals of 
the country in which they are situated. With respect to such 
schools, however, there is one specific recommendation to 
make, namely, that none should ever be established where 
they are not definitely and officially welcome and that they 
should be administered by a nongovernmental agency, even 
though the funds for their maintenance may have to be sup- 
plied by congressional appropriations. 

In one respect the Department of State and its cultural 
office need to make infinitely greater efforts than in the past. 
It must serve American colleges and the American public with 
current knowledge of the outside world. In the educational 
field, little or nothing has been done so far. There ought to be 
a division to analyze cultural, informational, and scientific re- 
ports by American foreign service personnel, collate it, and 
forward it to the American educational world in weekly 
bulletins. The world must be projected to America as well 
as America to the world. 

It is encouraging to note that in these very days the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization is 
at last getting under way in the meeting of its first general 
conference in Paris. Whereas the activities of the Depart- 
ment of State and other foreign offices in the educational, 
scientific, and cultural field must necessarily be on a short 
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range, day-to-day basis, UNESCO must operate on a long- 
range, world-wide basis. It is too early as yet to be very 
specific about the educational work of UNESCO, but there 
will almost certainly be within its staff a division on education. 
This division should engage in long-range policy formulation. 
It should be a coordinating and a service agency rather than 
a directly operating agency, though it may be logical and con- 
structive for the division to operate a few large special proj- 
ects and to function somewhat in the manner of a subsidizing 
foundation for certain others. 

The American educational world will, without a doubt, 
have its most intimate contact with UNESCO through the 
National Commission. This commission, according to act 
of Congress, is to consist of 100 members. Of these, 60 
are to be representatives of as many different national organi- 
zations interested in educational, scientific, and cultural 
matters, 50 of these organizations to be selected by the 
Department of State, and 10 others to be selected by the Na- 
tional Commission itself. Forty representatives are to be 
appointed directly by the Department of State, 10 to repre- 
sent the federal government, 15 to represent state and local 
authorities, and 15 to be members-at-large. According to the 
constitution of the UNESCO, the duties of a national com- 
mission, where such a commission may exist, are laid down in 
Article 7, where it is stipulated that the commissions “shall 
act in an advisory capacity to their respective delegations to 
the General Conference and to their Governments in matters 
relating to the Organization and shall function as agencies of 
liaison in all matters of interest to it.” It would be well, but 
it is rather improbable, that the National Commission be 
supplied with an education section and an adequately paid staff. 


THe COORDINATION OF INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 


What shall be the tools of this huge educational venture? 
How shall it be organized to supply the comprehensive plan 
and its systematic execution? As indicated earlier, the growth 
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of international education has followed the usual trend from 
purely fragmentary undertakings to something very consider- 
able in volume and to something presenting the begin. 
nings of a system. Such coordination as the program has 
had until now has been rather incidental and has been 
confined to voluntary associations with limited concerns, such 
as the Institute of International Education, the National 
Education Association, the American Council on Education, 
the American Library Association, the American Council of 
Learned Societies and others. We have come to the point 
where the coordinators obviously require some coordination. 

The program of international education demanded by the 
requirements of our time will necessitate a degree of organi- 
zation that we have never known before. None of us will 
wish to substitute the regimentation of our school systems 
for democratic local control. But the time has certainly come 
to unite voluntarily upon a program and upon a common 
search for the best methods. Since it seems unlikely that the 
National Commission of UNESCO can do much more than 
advise the delegates to that body and the American govern- 
ment on matters of high policy, many of them beyond the 
confines of professional education, and function as an agency 
of liaison between UNESCO and the many organizations 
represented on the commission, it would seem that educators 
themselves will have to unite to develop the details of the 
program and carry it out. 

I venture to suggest, therefore, that the leaders of educa- 
tion throughout the United States cooperate in a typically 
American venture, namely, the establishment of a foundation 
for international education. Perhaps, if it is willing, the 
Institute of International Education could be developed into 
such a foundation. It has the best possible name and a great 
record in an important area of our field. Such a foundation 
would be private and not governmental in character. It would 
seek sufficient fixed capital to yield about $500,000 a year 
with which to cover salaries and overhead, and it would seek 
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annual contributions from other foundations, public agencies, 
industries, and private donors, in the amount of approximately 
$1,500,000, with which to carry out special projects. The 
foundation for international education would devise and pro- 
mote the adoption of necessary teacher training in interna- 
tional education. Since a necessary program of international 
education requires not merely special courses but absorption 
of the ideal into our educational and civic thought, it is obvious 
that the necessary program of teacher training would be very 
far-reaching indeed, going so far as to become, in itself, a 
program of such instruction where teachers are trained. The 
foundation would study and recommend how the curriculum 
can be made to serve as a vehicle for international education. 
It would work with authors and publishers of textbooks to 
establish a scholarly review of manuscripts in the interest of 
truth and actual understanding between the peoples of the 
world. In this connection, for example, it might be possible 
to produce a series of simple but thoroughly interesting and 
stimulating books for the adults of the United States which 
could be read profitably as an individual fireside enterprise 
and could also be used as textbooks in more formal adult 
education. The foundation would cooperate with the film 
industry, the radio industry, and the press in developing their 
adult educational work, and in the production of teaching 
materials for the schools of all levels. It should stimulate 
and serve discussion groups, clubs, and voluntary associations 
of all kinds with a view to enlisting them as cooperating agen- 
cies in a well-organized, nation-wide program of service. The 
foundation should serve UNESCO and the American Na- 
tional Commission intimately and would probably become the 
most effective arm of these agencies in our area of education. 
Various voluntary associations which have already entered 
the field of international education should be encouraged and 
assisted and used as instrumentalities in the program. They 
will prove well disposed and most helpful, and out of their 
own experience can contribute enormously to the development 
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of a program for the foundation. Finally, the foundation 
should be a positive promotional force causing a program of 
international education to be voluntarily applied in every 
school to reach every American citizen. 

If, as free responsible citizens who realize the place of 
America in the modern world and the place of the world in 
America, we set purposefully about the business of learning 
and teaching, we shall, before the war to which the next 
generation may be exposed, build the defences of peace in the 
minds of men to such an extent that war may be prevented. 
If we prevent the next war, we shall prevent all wars, and 
we shall make the world a cooperative commonwealth of 
states and build a sound and promising future for all mankind. 
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Educational Reconstruction in Europe 
By GEORGE F. ZOOK 


AM SURE you all realize that since I am making a last 
| minute substitution for Dr. Duggan, it will be necessary 

for me to speak quite informally. I want first of all to 
express my deep satisfaction with the very thoughtful paper 
which was presented to you a few moments ago by Dr. Hovde, 
who has had such a rich experience in the field of international 
education and whose advice with respect to our own program 
we all should certainly take very seriously. 

I noted that the address that Dr. Duggan was supposed 
to make had to do with so-called “‘educational rehabilitation,” 
and I shall this morning attempt to make a few remarks about 
the subject in general and then will, as suggested by the 
Chairman, give some more specific attention to the situation 
in Germany as the members of the educational mission, of 
which I was the chairman, saw it a few weeks ago. 

I think it is well for us to recall that we have just finished 
a war which has been referred to frequently as total warfare. 
By this we all understood that the physical and economic re- 
sources of each nation participating in it were necessarily at 
the disposal of the armed forces; and, too, we have in mind 
that all men and women, only a part of whom were in the 
armed forces, were at the command of the government. It 
was, therefore, quite proper in every country of the world 
to refer to this war as total warfare as contrasted to wars 
that had occurred in preceding years. 

That meant, of course, that when the war was over there 
was more total destruction than we had ever had before. 
Any of you who have visited London or Coventry or Rotter- 
dam or Warsaw or Stuttgart or Berlin or Munich will, of 
course, realize what | am saying better than anyone who 
hasn’t seen it with his own eyes. There is, indeed, in those 
large cities something approaching total destruction. 

More specifically that means that, if you look for the railway 
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station, it isn’t there; or if it is, only the bare walls of it are 
there. If you look for the former electric-light plant, it isn’t 
there probably, but it has been superseded by something that 
is in the nature of a makeshift. If you are looking for the 
water-works of the city, it isn’t there; it is under present cir- 
cumstances a makeshift which doesn’t provide you with any 
large amount of water. If you look for the dwellings of the 
people, especially in the downtown areas, they aren’t there; 
only the walls are there. If you look for the art collections 
of the city, they aren’t in the buildings at the present time, 
because the buildings aren’t there. I hope that many of them 
have been hidden away so that they may be brought forth 
again at some time in the future. And finally, if you look for 
the schools and the universities in the large cities, they too 
are not there; only the walls show where they had been at one 
time. Quite often vegetation is already growing on the top 
of these walls, seeds sometimes brought hundreds of miles, 
so they told us. It looks, indeed, much like Pompeii at the 
present time in central Berlin, in central Stuttgart, in central 
Warsaw, and in many of the large cities throughout the world. 

It means, too, that total warfare took a larger portion of 
the population as its toll than ever before, because millions 
of men in the Russian and in the German armies, respectively, 
died in Russia. And millions of Chinese soldiers, or at least 
hundreds of thousands, died in warfare there. But it also 
means that the destruction of life was not merely of persons 
in the army and the navy, but of civilians as well. For the 
first time in the history of the world we have millions of 
civilians who lost their lives in total warfare. A few years 
ago there were millions of Jews in Germany and in central 
Europe; today only a few hundred thousand survive. There 
were millions of Chinese who starved to death in the course 
of warfare in China. And the whole city of Hiroshima with 
200,000 population was blown from the face of the map 
within a few seconds. 

Now, therefore, when it comes to the rehabilitation of the 
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war-devastated areas, primary physical relief activities should 
have priority. In other words there needs first of all to be food 
for the starved bodies of men, women, and chiidren. There 
needs to be clothes supplied to them. And fortunate it is 
that in this country and other countries relief activities have 
been organized and have been going forward in a perfectly 
magnificent style during these past few months. 

I hope, therefore, that when you receive the card from 
CARE which invites you to send a package to some individual 
in Europe, you will consider the seriousness of it and expend 
fifteen dollars in a way that will give you as great a satisfaction 
as anything you have ever done in your life. 

But, of course, I have come here this morning to talk about 
educational relief, educational reconstruction, educational re- 
habilitation, because it is to be remembered that as a result 
of the war there were starved and warped minds as well as 
starved and warped bodies in many parts of the world. And 
while it was entirely appropriate that we should give our 
attention first of all to physical relief, it is also important 
for you and for me and for the peace of the entire world that 
we do what we can as early as possible to reconstruct the 
educational life of the rest of the world. 

During the course of the war there met in London over 
the period of several months a fairly inconspicuous group of 
men, the allied ministers of education, who for the most part 
represented the occupied countries of Europe. They devoted 
themselves to the problem of plans for reconstructing the edu- 
cational and cultural life of their respective countries when 
the war was over. They also occupied their minds with 
thinking about an organization which over the long future 
through the processes of education would eliminate the possi- 
bilities and necessities of war. 

I mention this group of allied ministers of education to 
bring out the fact that it was really as a result of the meetings 
of this group (to which the United States sent a representa- 
tive) that there came a call from the British and French 
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governments for an international conference in London. This 
conference resulted about one year ago in the establishment 
of the United Nations Educational, Cultural and Scientific 
Organization. When that group, representing a large number 
of the powers of the world, met in London, you can easily 
imagine that these ministers of education from the occupied 
countries, whose schools, colleges, art museums, and other 
cultural activities had been so largely destroyed, urged strongly 
that this new international organization should first devote 
itself to the educational rehabilitation of the war-devastated 
countries. But there was decided opposition from a number 
of sources, including the representatives of the United States, 
to making this new organization in any sense of the word 
a relief organization. It was believed by the representatives 
of our government and a number of others that the new 
educational organization should not be saddled with this im- 
mediate problem of educational rehabilitation in a specific 
number of countries, but rather that it should devote itself 
exclusively to the long-time processes of educational, cultural, 
and scientific work, which would make for a peaceful world. 

I was not present at that meeting, but I know from what 
others have said that it was a long and sometimes very emo- 
tional argument. In the end the ideas of the American dele- 
gates, and of other countries who cooperated with them, pre- 
vailed. The United Nations Educational, Cultural and Scien- 
tific Organization, with which you are familiar, contains no 
provisions for the educational reconstruction of the war- 
devastated countries. 

I myself believe that was a wise decision, because if the 
other contention had prevailed, it would have made it neces- 
sary for UNESCO to devote its effort largely to a relief 
activity, rather than to a long-time activity of the nature that 
it does include. 

Furthermore, from our own point of view, it seemed rather 
clear that it might be quite impossible to get through our 
Congress an act authorizing our nation to join such a new 
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organization, if it meant that the United States was to be 
largely responsible through governmental sources for recon- 
structing the schools and universities of the war-devastated 
countries. 

Now, I am not going to spend any time on the developments 
of UNESCO except to say that under the plans of the Prepara- 
tory Commission—which will be presented to the first meet- 
ing of the Assembly in Paris about two or three weeks from 
now—it was agreed that UNESCO should make a catalogue 
of the educational, cultural, and scientific needs of these war- 
devastated countries, which catalogue of needs might be made 
available to any country, to any voluntary organization, or to 
any individual who would like to assist in the educational re- 
construction of the war-devastated countries. 

When the constitution of UNESCO was brought back to 
the United States, our delegates stated that they had said 
they would return to the United States and seek in every way 
possible to secure funds for the educational-rehabilitation work 
in the war-devastated countries through voluntary sources. 
Accordingly, there was organized this past late spring and 
early summer what is known as the “International Commission 
for International Educational Reconstruction.” This com- 
mission is composed of representatives from about twenty-five 
of the leading educational organizations in the country. Its 
purpose is to see that each one of these member-organizations 
endeavors to secure money and supplies for educational pur- 
poses in the war-devastated countries. Hence, I assume that 
every person in this room—through the National Educational 
Association, the Junior Red Cross, the National Association 
of State Universities, the American Association of Colleges, 
the American Association of School Administrators, and a 
number of other organizations represented on this commis- 
sion—will be asked for funds with which to assist in the 
educational rehabilitation work abroad. It seems very clear 
that the main burden will have to be assumed by voluntary 
organizations and individuals, 
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The commission itself—of which Dr. Pullen, the commis- 
sioner of education of the state of Maryland, is chairman, 
and Dr. Harold Snyder, formerly with UNRRA, is the di- 
rector—has its offices in Washington, in the same building 
with the American Council on Education, 744 Jackson Place. 
Anyone who wishes to secure information about its activities 
can do so by writing to Dr. Snyder at that address. 

Let me make it clear that the commission itself will not 
engage in the collection of funds; it will operate exclusively 
through its member-organizations. It will supply informa- 
tion about the needs in the respective countries to anyone who 
wishes to have it; it will secure the cooperation of govern- 
mental agencies, especially UNRRA, in taking supplies to 
those countries with which UNRRA is concerned; and it will 
stimulate as many organizations as possible to set up fellow- 
ships and scholarships for persons from the war-devastated 
countries to study in this country. 

There are also several kinds of things which we can do 
through the government. There is great need in all of these 
countries for young people and for older people, as well, to 
have the opportunity to study in other countries. Hence, I 
hope that the next Congress will pass what was known in 
the last Congress as the Bloom bill, which will provide for 
governmental funds for a further international exchange of 
students and teachers between the United States and other 
countries of the world. The present arrangement, as I think 
most of you know, applies only to Latin American countries. 

I hope also that the so-called “Fulbright law’’ will soon be 
put into full operation. That law provides that the proceeds 
from the sale of United States surplus war property in foreign 
countries up to the extent of $20,000,000 in each country 
may be used to facilitate the study of American students in 
the institutions of those respective countries. I am sure you 
will realize that there will inevitably be considerable delay 
in disposing of surplus war property abroad, and in setting 
up the necessary arrangements for American students to study 
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in foreign countries. But as time goes on, it seems that this 
may be one of the finest kinds of activity of an international 
educational nature which may be engaged in. The law also 
gives some assistance to the students of other countries to 
come to the United States, but only to the extent of paying 
their steamship fare to our border. 

All of these activities which I have mentioned are very 
necessary in the educational rehabilitation of war-devastated 
countries. I presume that it would be difficult to make any 
choice concerning, first of all, where these activities should 
be carried on and, next, to what extent they should be carried 
on. 

As I mentioned earlier, I have recently had the opportunity 
to see one of these war-devastated countries, the one which 
caused this war, and the one with which under normal cir- 
cumstances we would perhaps have the least sympathy, namely 
Germany. Nevertheless, I am going to tell you for a few 
moments about the educational situation in the American zone 
occupied by American troops, in order first of all to bring out, 
if I can, some of the educational needs in that part of the 
world, and, secondly, to emphasize the importance of meeting 
those needs for the peace of the world. 

When you get off the airplane (because that is the normal 
way in which a person travels from this country to Germany 
under present circumstances) the first thing that meets your 
eye is the total destruction of buildings. This you see in Berlin 
to such an extent that it is difficult for you to find the hotel 
which perhaps you visited a few years ago. As you look 
across much of Berlin, it resembles a desert at the present time, 
with no people in view; only up-standing walls with bricks and 
steel girders are in evidence. Where the people of Berlin 
live at the present time, I don’t know. And a similar situation 
meets you in Munich, in Stuttgart, in Wurzburg, and in most 
of the other large cities in the American zone. Again, you 
will find that in the center of these cities the apartment houses 
are all destroyed; you will find that the streets have only 
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recently been made free from the rubble, which is stacked up 
either on the sidewalks or along the building lines. You will 
see the art museums in Munich—think of it, those of you 
who ever visited that wonderful city—the art museums are 
all gone. If you ever visited Darmstadt with its beautiful 
museum and its great Technischhochschule, think of it as 
being nearly flattened to the ground. All of these things 
show how effective the bombing was. Those of you who ever 
had any doubt about what the British and the American airmen 
were doing in Germany would have no doubt about it after a 
very few moments of looking over these desolate scenes. 

The next thing which comes to your mind, although it is 
not quite so evident, is what I think of as the stooped shoulders 
of the German population, which seems ever on the move, 
going somewhere, goodness knows where, carrying packages 
in their hands or on their backs. Their clothes are not in 
rags yet, but they are very dull. Already any person who is 
able to do so can detect a kind of semi-starvation situation, 
because, as most of you know, it takes at least 2,000 calories 
of food to feed the normal child, let alone an adult, and the 
average food being consumed, especially by persons living in 
the cities in the American zone at the present time, was at 
the time we were there only a few weeks ago a little over 
1,300 calories, now increased to 1,550 calories per person 
for the winter; this is not more than two-thirds of what a 
child needs and hardly more than half of what an adult needs 
for normal occupations. 

I could tell you of many instances of children in the schools 
who at eleven o’clock in the morning had not had breakfast 
that day and were not quite sure they were going to have 
lunch. Already you can begin to see what is happening to 
their little arms and to their little necks. Tuberculosis is on 
a very considerable increase among the children and young 
people of Germany today. 

Perhaps some may think that this is all good enough for 
them; they brought this on the world which has suffered as 
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much and more in some places than they are now suffering, and 
it will do them a little good to stand this for at least a while. 

There may be something in this psychology; I am not alto- 
gether sure. But at any rate, when you meet the children in 
the classrooms and the young people in the secondary schools, 
and even the adults face to face and talk with them, these 
attitudes soon disappear, and you realize that, after all, you 
are talking to human beings who have some right to think 
about the future, as well as you do. 

So this problem of the re-education of the Germans becomes 
an exceedingly important one. But I think you will agree 
immediately that a population which is half-starved finds a 
good deal of difficulty in developing that form of democratic 
living which you and I| hope will be developed in that country 
and which we believe firmly would make for the enduring 
peace of the world. 

Please keep in mind that a little over a year ago at Potsdam, 
on the second day of August, the four powers entered into 
an agreement by which Germany was to be rid of militarism, 
by which it was to be de-Nazified, and under the terms of 
which a democratic government should be developed as rapidly 
as possible. That agreement also provided that Germany 
should be treated as an economic whole. ‘This last portion 
of the agreement has certainly not been carried out. Today 
one finds in the eastern Soviet zone food and coal, which are 
not available in the western zones where they are so badly 
needed. One finds in the British zone a totally inadequate 
food supply, which cannot be increased from any other part 
of Germany, even including our own, for the simple reason 
that the American zone cannot under even the best of circum- 
stances raise its own food supply. It will, therefore, be neces- 
sary so long as the present impasse continues among the four 
great powers for the American taxpayers to put millions of 
dollars into the American zone every year just to feed the 
people who are unable to supply themselves with adequate 
food supplies. 
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I hope this description will make you all exceedingly de. 
sirous to finish up this job at the earliest possible time, to 
get Germany on its feet economically so it can attend to itself 
and not have to be assisted economically by all the rest of the 
world, particularly the United States of America. 

We have done a very good job at demilitarizing Germany. 
You cannot see a German soldier anywhere now. There is not 
a German unit in a German Navy anywhere. I think the 
only thing of a military nature that seemed to me had not 
been destroyed was a small machine-gun barricade in the air. 
drome in Berlin. Apparently it had been left as a curiosity 
and not as anything that was of any moment. Germany has 
been demilitarized. 

Germany too has been de-Nazified in a very complete way. 
If you will keep in mind that only about 5 percent of the 
population engaged in public work in Italy was dismissed 
because of their attachments to the former government, and 
if you will keep in mind (as reported in the newspaper re- 
cently) that only 1 percent of the teachers in Japan had been 
dismissed because of their attachments to the previous govern- 
ment, and compare that with the fact that more than 50 
percent of the teachers of Germany have been dismissed or 
at least are on probation at the present time because of Nazi 
attachments in earlier days, it will indicate very clearly, that 
we have pursued in Germany a policy very much more 
rigorous than was pursued in either Italy or Japan. 

It may turn out, however, that our policy will not be so 
strict as it seems, because we have promised the Germans to 
hand back to them as quickly as possible the right to govern 
themselves, and we are in the process of doing that. We 
are, therefore, giving them the opportunity to try all of these 
persons who had been dismissed from their previous occupa- 
tions because of their Nazi attachments. There are now 
being set up throughout the American zone so-called “Sprucht- 
kammer” where persons who have been dismissed will be tried. 
There seems a good deal of evidence that because of local 
pressures of one kind or another, a very considerable number 
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of these persons who had been in the teaching profession (as 
indeed, in public service of all kinds) may be brought back 
directly into the teaching profession unless we take certain 
precautions, as has been done, for example, in Bremen where 
they have been reinstated in the schools only after several 
weeks of special instruction. 

The third and most important affirmative side of our edu- 
cational policy in Germany has, of course, been the develop- 
ment of a democratic government. I do not need to tell you 
that the best way of developing a democratic government is 
both by precept and example. We have endeavored to follow 
both policies in Germany. As quickly as it was at all feasible, 
the Germans were given an opportunity to elect their mayors 
and local officials. Later they were given an opportunity to 
elect the officials in the larger subdivisions governed by the 
United States. And finally, not so very long ago, they were 
given the opportunity in each of the three major divisions of 
Germany which we occupy to elect people to constitutional 
conventions. These three major divisions have, therefore, 
now completed their constitutions, and the constitutions them- 
selves will be referred to the people at an election within a 
few weeks. As soon as elections have taken place, and par- 
ticularly if the constitutions are accepted by the people, the 
Germans will have a very large element of self-government. 

You can imagine that the most important aspect of this 
problem has to do with teaching the Germans the ways of 
democracy. I don’t need to tell you that this is exceedingly 
dificult. Some of you may perhaps be the descendants of a 
German family, as I happen to be on my mother’s side. I 
think perhaps you can recall, as I do, that the man of the 
house was usually the dominating factor in the household. 
Hence, no matter how politically advanced a German family 
is today, it is likely to be a man-dominated social institution. 
The women occupy a thoroughly secondary place. People 
do not always see the relationship of this situation to the 
development of democratic ideals and practices. 

When you walk into a German school today, you don’t get 
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the door open more than about six inches before the pupils 
all jump to their feet and stand at stiffened attention. When 
anyone asks them a question, it is answered in a rather high, 
strained voice. You do not have very much of the easy 
give-and-take in the German classroom that you and I have 
been accustomed to in our country. 

The whole German educational system has been composed 
of those people who were taught to follow and those who 
were taught to lead. At the end of the fourth grade every 
German child must determine in which direction he is going, 
whether he is going to go on through the eight-year ele. 
mentary school and complete his education there or whether 
he will transfer to the secondary school and begin the long 
process of the secondary school, which leads on through the 
university. So in one fourth-grade classroom after another, 
when we asked these children what they expected to do, one 
youngster would say that he was going to be a baker, another 
would say he was going to be a butcher, another that he was 
going to be a clock-maker, another a farmer; every one of 
those youngsters was determining his life-work at the end of 
the fourth grade. 

Of all the sad pictures I saw in Germany, I want to say to 
you that this was the saddest—to see these youngsters at ten 
or eleven years of age having to make so important a decision. 
To be sure, there are some opportunities later on to transfer 
to the secondary school, but they are not like ours. And sol 
came to realize, as I am sure all of the members of the mission 
did, that the most compelling thing in teaching democracy is 
not what is in the textbooks. Rather the compelling thing is 
evidenced in the fact that here in this great country of ours, 
our children—both future followers and future leaders—are 
all together for at least six or eight grades of their work; 
here in this country, instead of having a half-dozen different 
kinds of high schools, our children are together in our 
secondary schools where they learn to associate with one 
another. 
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German education, therefore, has been the breeder of a 
system of followership on the one hand and leadership on 
the other to such an extent that Hitlerism was much more 
easily put over than it could possibly be in a country that is 
democratically organized in its educational work. 

It is, therefore, necessary (as has been suggested by the 
previous speaker) to spread some knowledge throughout this 
country about the problem of educational reconstruction and 
rehabilitation abroad, and to call to the attention of the 
American people the necessity of thinking of these problems as 
being theirs, as well as being the problems of people of other 
lands. 

You have heard much these past few months about the 
difficulties between the Western democracies and Russia. They 
seem able to agree only with difficulty in Berlin. I regret that 
this feeling was mounting throughout the American zone 
during the time that we were there. It was interesting to see 
the reaction of both the Americans and the Germans at Stutt- 
gart when our Secretary of State stood up and said, ‘‘We are 
going to remain in Germany as long as there is any need for 
us.” I assure you that the Germans leaned back in their chairs 
with a kind of sigh of relief. 

We are deeply devoted to our democracy; we feel that it 
is good for us, that if similarly practiced in Germany it would 
be good for them; we are equally sure that it would be good 
for the peace of the world. If so, you and I must continue 
to take a deep interest in the educational rehabilitation of all 
of the war-devastated countries, including those with whom 
we have just concluded hostilities. 











Lessons for Civilian Education from the 
Armed Forces Training and 
Educational Programs 
By ALONZO G. GRACE 


I { ANY MONTHS before the termination of World War 


II, the American Council on Education foresaw 

the importance of studying the implications of 
armed services training and educational programs for the 
benefit of postwar civilian educational institutions, and a com- 
mission was appointed to conduct an intensive study in various 
areas. May I say, however, that the concepts and recom- 
mendations which I outline to you briefly today must be at- 
tributed to the speaker and not to the commission, which will 
make its final report later. 

The building of an armed force of approximately twelve 
million men and women in a nation which had given little 
thought to the preparation of youth for world-citizenship 
was a formidable task miraculously accomplished. In the 
light of our general nation-wide aversion to war and our faith 
in the capacity of human beings to settle political problems 
without force, our naive faith in the security of two oceans 
and the power of the United States always to emerge victorious 
somehow or other, we developed a training program in a 
relatively short time, and a military force unsurpassed among 
the armies of the world was placed on the battle front. 

The armed forces early in the war adopted the slogan, 
“The impossible we do at once; the miraculous takes a little 
longer.” It was this spirit that dominated our total war 
effort, not only in the selection and training of the combat 
force, but also in the recruitment and training of the produc- 
tion army and the civilian defense organization—for this was 
total war. 

General Marshall has stated that time was the factor that 
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spelled the difference between victory and defeat for our 
country in World War II: 


In all good conscience this nation can take little credit in staving off 
disaster in those critical days. It is certain that the refusal of the 
British and Russian peoples to accept what appeared as inevitable de- 
feat was a factor in the salvage of our civilization. Of almost equal 
importance was the failure of the enemy to make the most of the 
situation.* 


Our state of unpreparedness is illustrated in the news re- 
leases relating to training in the 1940’s. The following is 
characteristic: 


The Army Air Corps and the mechanized divisions of the Regular 
Army, the chief arms of blitzkrieg, were so busy with the job of training 
men to take over their own greatly expanded services that they couldn’t 
take much time out to play at war. This forced the maneuvering 
armies to make the most of the National Guard planes and tanks and to 
follow the German plan (used before the Hitler rearmament) of dis- 
guising trucks as tanks for training purposes. ‘These shortages of vital 
transportation equipment were further aggravated by the lack of other 
fighting equipment such as 60-mm. mortar, antitank and antiaircraft 
guns, forcing many of the troops to maneuver with wooden guns and 
stovepipe artillery. But despite all the fuss made over the ersatz arms, 
most of the troops tasted warfare by shooting blank cartridges in real 
guns (without the occasional real bullet that European militarists were 
reputed to have used in sham battles to force the enemy to keep his 


head down). 


Opponents of conscription argued that we should first 
determine if the Army of 1,200,000 and 800,000 Reserves that 
Washington believed to be necessary to defend the United 
States could be raised by voluntary enlistment. To this pro- 
ponents retorted that raising such an army by voluntary means 
was impossible—that it didn’t work in the Civil War or in 
World War I. But this was 1940. 

From these pitifully small beginnings we mobilized our total 


*General George C. Marshall, The Winning of the War, Biennial Reports 
of the Chief of Staff of the U.S. Army (Ginn and Schultz), p. 1. 
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resources, human and material. Once the crisis became eyj.- 
dent to our citizens, all activity was directed toward the at. 
tainment of the common victory. The end became more im. 
portant than the means to the end. 


THE NATURE AND ORGANIZATION OF TRAINING 


The purpose of all wartime training was victory in combat. 
It was to train the soldier and his unit to meet the enemy and 
to destroy his military effectiveness. No matter how remote 
or how close to the war a particular type of instruction might 
have seemed, its ultimate aim was always the same. The 
training of watch repairers at Aberdeen, Maryland; of in- 
fantry riflemen at Fort McClellan, Alabama; of pilots at 
San Marcos, Texas; and of engineer riggers at Fort Lewis, 
Washington, all had one common objective, namely, the syste- 
matic destruction of the enemy’s manpower and resources 
under whatever conditions the defense of the country and its 
possessions required. 

To attain this objective, training was planned to develop 
in individuals the ability and desire to take the offensive. If 
instruction included defensive skills, they were used only as a 
means to the final end, namely, offensive action. The objec- 
tive, above all else in armed service training, was the creation 
of aggressive, resolute, thoroughly capable individuals and 
units whose skill, initiative, and competence would instil in 
them a desire to close with the enemy and destroy him. This, 
then, was the ultimate objective of military training and 
education. 


Metruops EMPLOYED IN Tuts Stupy 


It may be interesting to this audience to understand the 
methods employed by the staff selected by the Director of the 
Commission on Implications of Armed Services Educational 
Programs to carry on this important study. These were: 

1. The staff was composed largely of civilian educators 
who served in the armed services—many with combat ex- 
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perience—and completed training courses in almost every 
branch of the service. 

2. Members of the staff observed all important installations 
not only in the United States, but also abroad. 

3. The availability of the historical documents both in the 
Navy and in the Army permitted careful analysis of these 
documents. Much of the material was highly classified at 
the time of this study. 

4, The opinions of a large number of ex-servicemen were 
secured on the various phases of the armed services training 
program. 

5. Controlled experimentation is highly desirable under 
any circumstances. It was not possible during the war period 
for obvious reasons. It also was not possible during the 
period of this study for equally valid reasons. Much experi- 
mentation in many phases of the armed services training and 
educational program still is essential. 

From general observation I cannot begin this discussion 
without some personal observations. These are: 

1. Little developed in the educational or training methods, 
procedures, practices, or programs that was not already known 
to civilian educators. Probably one of the difficulties in our 
American educational system is to put into operation the 
things which we already know. The fact remains, however, 
that most of the developments in the armed services were 
accomplished by civilian educators recruited for purposes of 
training and by methods and procedures that were taken over 
by the military. 

2. The armed services necessarily had to operate on a trial 
and error basis; they had to produce results; they had to pro- 
duce maximum results in a minimum of time. If a program 
failed to produce results, immediate changes were ordered. 
It was not hampered by tradition of the generation. 

3. Perhaps the greatest value in the training program 
of the armed services will accrue to the military, for if the 
military will recognize the advancement in training methods, 
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procedures, and programs, programs will be modified sub 
stantially. 

4. In spite of huge sums of money spent, unlimited per. 
sonnel, and the strongest motivating factors, there are many 
lessons in the armed services educational program for civilian 
education. 

It must be obvious to this audience that in the brief time 
available for our discussion only a preview of these implications 
may be discussed at this time. I propose, therefore, to select 
four or five areas which hold lessons for us with the hope that 
you will read the final report of the commission for the total 
picture of this most important development. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF A PROGRAM 


By necessity, the education and training programs of the 
armed services were highly centralized. Standardization 
characterized the entire program: This is in strange contrast 
to the American educational system, which exhibits little na- 
tional leadership and which regards the state as the agency 
responsible for education, the administration of which is dele- 
gated to the local communities. With this system there can 
be no quarrel, for any observation of the totalitarian pro- 
cedures abroad will indicate the vulnerability of a highly cen- 
tralized system of education. Through the ministries of edu- 
cation in France, Germany, Italy, Russia, and other countries, 
the ideologies of the prevailing powers are reflected. We can 
avoid this system in our country by making local initiative 
and responsibility function. On the other hand, there is need 
for national purpose in education; there is need for the co- 
ordination of our educational efforts; and above all, there is 
need for unity in the American educational enterprise. Three 
important revelations come out of our report. These are: 

1. There is need for national purpose in education. This 
does not mean national control of education, or even national 
planning ; but it does mean that if we are to eliminate illiteracy, 
identify our talent, or identify the major issues and problems, 
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there must be some national purpose to education. We cannot 
remain forty-eight states, independent, separate, and individ- 
ual, if we are to have national security. No nation is safe 
solely by virtue of having ten million who are trained and 
made available to its own country. Let us forget the whole 
concept of control; let us have more faith in the United 
States of America as a nation. 

2. There is need for coordination of federal, state, and 
local governments. We must face these issues frankly. Cer- 
tainly the federal government has a place in this matter of 
insuring national security. This has absolutely no reference 
to the control of education. Let the control remain with the 
state and the local community; but also let us have unity and 
national purpose in our educational efforts. 

3. The need for national purpose with respect to the use 
of our educational resources certainly became evident during 
World War II. Only after we were in a critical period did 
we use our schools and colleges to the fullest advantage. There 
should be established immediately some plan for the use of 
our schools and colleges in case any future contingency arises. 

The matter of administration is, of course, not wholly 
important, but it raises a special issue with respect to the 
establishment of a ministry of education at the national level 
and the continuance of the system to which we have been 
accustomed, that is, regarding education as a state function 
to be administered by the local community. So far as I am 
concerned, the improvement of local initiative and responsi- 
bility are the most important problems that confront us. 


MopERN LANGUAGE AND LANGUAGE AREA STUDIES 


A nation geared to the pursuit of war involving the entire 
population — men, women, and children — requires changes 
from normal peacetime habits not only in outlook but 
in actual demonstrated practice. The schools, the colleges, 
and the universities had their share of change as did industry, 
business, and the professions. Each had a vital part to play 
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in the shifting programs that were demanded by the War and 
Navy Departments in the preparation for war. 

The area and language program of the armed services was 
one of the lesser programs in point of numbers involved, but 
one which gained tremendous publicity—in fact more publicity 
than any other educational phase. The various programs in 
area and language were located in colleges and universities 
throughout the country, and since they were designed for 
special purposes, they can be considered more or less inter. 
related. 

In our study we were caught between those who would 
promote the oral method of teaching languages and those who 
believed implicitly in the grammar or in the reading method. 
Dr. Robert Fife headed an eminent committee which we think 
will bring to us a most important contribution in this study 
of languages. May I express myself personally on this point 
as follows: 

1. We should utilize the methods that will produce results. 
In a sense this probably means a middle-of-the-road point of 
view. We should not go to extremes in any case. 

2. The experimentation in at least twenty colleges and 
some secondary schools indicates that the armed forces did 
have an influence on the language program. 

3. It seems to me that we should determine first what the 
objectives of language teaching shall be in this country. 

I am inclined to believe that the brighter students in the 
elementary school should begin the study of language, for if 
we wait until they arrive in our secondary schools, it is too 
late. 


ARMED ForRCES SELECTION AND CLASSIFICATION PROCEDURES 


Implications for civilian education may be derived from the 
selection and classification procedures used in the armed forces, 
but a consideration of them indicates that they are not new. 
They are, generally speaking, principles that have been advo- 
cated for many years by educators and psychologists. Never- 
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theless, the magnitude of the process of selecting and classify- 
ing millions of Americans and the vital importance of utilizing 
manpower in the nation’s defense lend force to the implica- 
tions that may be derived for civilian education. The prob- 
lems of selecting and classifying men and women in the armed 
services during World War II were in some respects peculiar. 
For example, the most important considerations in determining 
a man’s assignment in the armed forces were his abilities and 
the military needs. To be sure, his preferences and desires 
were taken into account wherever it was possible or convenient, 
but freedom of choice on the part of the individual was sacri- 
ficed in the interest of speed necessary in building up a striking 
force capable of destroying the enemy. In civilian education 
the values of scientific procedures in educational and voca- 
tional guidance lie, not so much in the increased efficiency with 
which they permit schools and colleges to utilize staff members 
and equipment, as in the more intangible benefits derived from 
encouraging individuals with exceptional or specialized talents 
to study and work in fields that match their abilities and in 
which they can be happy and make their maximum contribution 
to society as a whole. 

On the basis of research data that have already been 
gathered, it seems likely that items measuring the following 
mental skills might well be used for predicting school marks 
and achievement scores in English, foreign languages, social 
studies, sciences, mathematics, shopwork, mechanical drawing, 
and clerical procedures: word knowledge, reasoning in read- 
ing, deductive reasoning, arithmetical reasoning, computa- 
tional facilities, perceptual accuracy, spatial visualization, 
memory for meaningful material. 

It is believed that these eight types of items, together with 
other suggested pertinent research, should be of benefit to 
junior and senior high school students and should be validated 
against school marks and objective measures of achievement 
in several subject-matter fields. 

It is quite impossible in this address to point out all of the 
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implications or lessons for civilian education as revealed for 
the selection, classification, and assignment program for the 
armed services. Some, however, follow: 

1. Men and women of exceptional talent should be identi. 
fied and trained. 

2. Effective educational and vocational educational 
guidance should be provided in every school and college. 


3. Tests of aptitude required for success in various edu. | 


cational and vocational fields should be available. 

4. Combinations of highly specialized aptitude tests are 
more effective for purposes of educational and vocational 
guidance than tests of general intelligence or general learning 
ability. 


HEALTH AND PuHuysICAL FITNESS 


A review of the statistics released by Selective Service and 
available to this study indicate that the rejections by age 
groups were as follows: 


Age Percentage 
Ped). SaSSS dG 25.5 
Bee iuiadecta 37.0 
Pdi ested deg 43.5 
eee ee 
rs ae enn anh 54.4 
— 66.3 


This means that 66.3 percent of the men and women of our 
country were rejected at the age of forty-five. These data also 
indicate that the causes for rejection for military or naval 
service increased rapidly with age. For example, the per- 
centage of rejections at the age of forty are double those at 
the age of twenty. 

Again, I speak personally, but it can do little good for this 
commission to state that we need more and better programs 
of physical fitness. In my judgment what we need is the 
coordination of all the legal or governmental and voluntary 
health agencies in our respective communities to the end that 
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an effective health and physical-fitness program shall be de- 
veloped. This does not mean the calisthenics developed by the 
armed services during the war for purposes of war, but it 
means, for example, a good nutrition program, it means 
medical examinations from time to time, and it means further 
that our communities should do something about the remedial 
defects that are discovered. It means, for example, that the 
teaching of swimming and the establishment of swimming 
pools will not be considered a luxury in our respective com- 
munities. 

There are many other lessons to be gained from our ex- 
perience in the armed services’ training program. Because 
of the brevity of time and the fact that our commission has 
not released its final report, may I merely identify some of 
these other areas. These are: 

1. The evaluation of results—New concepts of super- 
vision and the need for instructional leadership are required 
in our schools and colleges. Not only should the principals 
of elementary and secondary schools be relieved of routine 
duties in order to devote more time to educational leadership, 
but also I believe this should extend to the levels of higher 
education. 

2. Rehabilitation and reconditioning.—Literally thousands 
of men and women were injured during the war period in our 
industrial organizations in this country. As a matter of fact, 
more people were injured and killed in industrial accidents in 
America than in the armed services. The discoveries of the 
armed services will aid materially in the development of an 
effective rehabilitation program under civilian auspices. 

3. The education of women.—Thousands of women en- 
tered the armed services. Many indicated administrative 
talent not manifested in civilian life. It offered women an 
opportunity to participate generally in the war effort. 

4. The college training program.—Through the ASTP, 
the V-12, and other programs the Army and Navy cooperated 
with our colleges, but only after the war was in progress. 
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There is a lesson here for American education and for oyr | 
country. 

5. Instructor and leadership training. 

6. Vocational-technical education. 

7. The specific aims and objectives of the armed services | 
training program. 

There are many other areas which hold for us many lessons, 
I present here only a brief preview of some of the things the 
commission may state in its final report. May I suggest again 
that I am speaking personally in this instance and not as 
director of the study. It may be that many of the concepts 
contained herein will not be approved in the final report. 





Developments of Testing in the Army 
By MARION W. RICHARDSON 


services as contributing definitely to, or having potential 

values for, education. Professional work performed under 
the necessary stress of war effort suffers from the lack of 
long-time planning we fondly and somewhat vainly like to 
have in peacetime. 

One of the characteristics of an emergency is that great 
effort may be expended on problems of relatively minor im- 
portance, as judged in a ten-year interval, that may appear 
during conflict. It is a salutary exercise, I believe, to take 
stock of past performance in order to make the beginnings 
of an evaluation of professional efforts in any organization. 
The final evaluation, to be sure, must be made by some future 
generation to whom our best efforts will necessarily appear as 
feeble, although well-meaning, amateurish stabs at a set of 
problems. The history of personnel research in the Army 
has been written, in as yet unpublished documents, but some 
of the story will be found to be out of focus and unreliable. 
As a minor example, it required as much ingenuity as I possess 
and more tact than I customarily display to keep an untrained 
superior officer from baldly stating in the official history that 
“the interview is the fundamental tool of personnel adminis- 
tration.” 

In the more than five years of operation, the Personnel Re- 
search Section did a great amount of professional work, not 
all of it having significance for education in general. Some 
of it, when released, may be immediately useful in normal 
civilian education and personnel activities; other parts of it 
are applicable only within the military organization; still other 
parts of the total research efforts were expended on problems 
that were immediate and urgent at the time. 

It may be useful to attempt to list roughly the types of 
psychological-measurement studies made and in some degree 
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completed. Following that, it may be a useful exercise to 
indicate some of the research that resulted in failure and 
some that was successful. 

It is easy to make any report sound like a catalogue. Taking 
that risk, I will attempt a brief resumé, more nearly illus- 
trative than exhaustive, of measurement activities in the Army 
exclusive of the flight crews of the Army Air Forces. 

In the area of general aptitudes, the following types of 
tests were constructed and standardized: 

Among the first was the Army General Classification Test, 
designed to afford a measure of general learning ability. It 
was adopted as a stopgap device early in 1940 to take care of 
needs for general allocation of talent to the various com- 
ponents of the Army. It was not designed as the best, nor the 
most widely applicable of predictive tools, but it turned out 
to be the most widely used test in the total military personnel 
administration. At the time the Committee on Military Classi- 
fication advisory to the Adjutant General recommended the 
construction and standardization of the Army General Classi- 
fication Test with the full understanding that more adequate 
measuring devices could be made on the basis of results from 
factor analysis and that the general measure would have to 
be supplemented by measures of more specific aptitudes. 

As it turned out, the Army General Classification Test is 
simply a well-standardized, reliable, and steeply graded test 
of scholastic aptitude, having a correlation of r=.73, 
N=4,330, with the highest school grade reached, in spite of 
the anything-but-definite meaning that can be attached to “the 
highest school grade reached.” 

The test possesses no advantages, except for the vast ac- 
cumulation of data concerning its predictive value for many 
army and civilian occupations and its large normative popula- 
tion, over several of the better scholastic aptitude tests known 
to this audience. 

The Army General Classification Test was followed by a 
general battery that divided the field more definitely into 
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verbal, reasoning, and space abilities. To provide a supple- 
ment to the General Classification Test, a typical research 
program was undertaken to provide the Army Individual 
Test, to give a measure of general intellectual level for certain 
clinical purposes. This test proved to be as valid as, and 
certainly more easily administered than, the currently used 
tests for the measurement of adult intelligence. 

A series of tests designed to measure the degree of minimum 
mental competence required to perform the duties of the basic 
soldier were devised as a screening device for use in the armed 
forces induction stations. This step was taken after a rather 
unsuccessful attempt to use the tests and test standards de- 
veloped by clinical psychologists, chiefly on children. The 
real merit of the later Army induction tests lies not only in 
the fact that they represent the best of many tests tried out, 
but in the fact that they were validated and standardized 
against the best obtainable measures of learning the simplest 
possible skills of the basic soldier. At this level of soldier 
performance, the Army research staff was not concerned with 
the educational level (not even literacy), or with the ordinary 
preconceptions of the clinician, but rather with the problem 
of predicting whether or not the individual soldier would be 
able to perform acceptably as a basic soldier. 

As a methodological point, it should be stated that tests 
of high-predictive efficiency can be set up if the purposes of 
measurement permit one to neglect measurement over the 
whole range of abilities, and to attempt to predict merely 
that the individual will reach or exceed a given point in edu- 
cational achievement. A branch of test technology might 
profitably proceed in the area of predicting a minimum. 

A variety of general mechanical aptitude tests for both 
men and women were constructed and applied to large groups. 
The net outcomes have contributed little to the understanding 
of mechanical ability (if, indeed, it exists as a separate entity), 
but have indicated that some types of tests are superior to 
others. 
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Examples of tests in the general aptitude field are the 
Officer Candidate Tests, a special test for admission to the 
Army Specialized Training Program (chiefly engineering), 
a test of language aptitude, and a test of mathematical apti- 
tude. These tests give results that compare very favorably 
with the best predictors of academic proficiency. 

A number of tests of special aptitude, designed to predict 
efficiency in special courses and curriculums, were devised. 
Among these are: 


Aptitude for the medical profession 
Radio-code aptitude 

Driver tests 

Tests for cryptanalysts 
Punched-card operators 

Radio mechanics 

West Point cadets 

Night vision 

Clerical aptitude 

Shoe inspection 


In the area of school achievement, the Army constructed a 
great variety of tests. By a peculiarity of War Department 
organization, many achievement tests were homemade, such 
as an isolated school in Arkansas or Massachusetts might 
develop. They possessed all the faults that homemade tests 
have. One well-intentioned colonel in a key position in the 
Army had manifest pride in the “practical” tests of proficiency 
in certain mechanical occupations his organization had devel- 
oped. His method was to call a man or two out of line for 
possible assignment as radio repairmen in a division, take 
each one into a shop, and ask him the names of a half dozen 
tools! However, the Army research psychologists developed 
achievement tests in such subjects as reading at three levels 
for illiterate trainees, arithmetic at the same levels for 
trainees, map reading, map orientation, military police duties, 
clerical proficiency, military correspondence, elementary mathe- 
matics, algebra, geometry, tests of minimum literacy, a great 
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variety of tests at college level in chemistry, English, engi- 
neering, various languages (such as Chinese, French, German, 
Italian, Japanese, Russian, Spanish), geography, mathematics, 
mechanics, physics, tests and measurements, identification of 
aerial photographs, elementary electricity, elementary radio, 
a series of occupational information tests, and many others. 

Some special achievement tests which resulted in an ag- 
gregate of many man-years of saving in time were devised 
to identify those men who could by-pass the first stages of 
instruction and take only the specialized phases. One of 
these, at a cost of a few thousand dollars, saved more than 
a million dollars, besides precious time. If another emer- 
gency arises, more attention should be paid to accelerating 
the training of those already possessing some degree of pro- 
ficiency. In general, the problem resolves itself into the 
discovery of how much understanding, independent of knowl- 
edge of special vocabulary, may already be possessed by an 
entrant to a training program. 

In this connection, it is a matter of common observation 
that the teaching of concepts to adult illiterates is quite a 
different problem from that of teaching the same concepts to 
young children. 

Many by-products of Army research have resulted. It is 
impossible to recount all of them. There were, for example, 
a manual of Army testing, TM 12-260, a statistical manual, 
a technical manual on army instruction containing essentially 
the principles of educational psychology written in terms 
understood by the average Army instructor. A device for 
estimating the savings in personnel by the application of a 
test or any selection device was published during the war. 

The practice of reporting test validity by use of expectancy 
tables was instituted early in the war. Expectancy tables give 
the probability of success for various standard-score intervals 
in a test-score distribution. The device is not merely a sop 
to the statistically illiterate or an easy means of selling tests 
to those persons not convinced of their usefulness, but very 
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probably something that might very well be standard practice 
for all test-manual writers. Perhaps no other way of re. 
porting test results is so meaningful to the expert. In any 
event, test results expressed in terms of an expectancy table 
can always be converted into terms of validity coefficient for 
those who insist on their use, by very simple calculations, or 
even graphically. Many ingenious short cuts in statistical 
processing have been devised, even in a War Department 
setting in which official efforts to increase efficiency are apt to 
be more well-intentioned than intelligent. 

Many studies in the Army have been directed to the ques- 
tion of how much reliance may be placed on self-ratings, 
reports of possession of skills, ratings by others, and other 
fringes of objective personnel procedures. 

Against the expectancy of most research men aware of the 
inadequacies of the interview, an interview designed to measure 
the ability to get along with people, gave, in repeated tests 
with relatively untrained interviewers, a coefhcient of r = .30, 
against a criterion of general efficiency in which skill in inter- 
personal relations was, of course, one factor. These results 
were in contradiction to the traditional Army (and Navy) 
interview supplemented by a complete personnel file that 
proved to have a validity only slightly above chance. The 
latter procedure is similar to that used by the federal govern- 
ment for most positions and by the majority of American 
industries. In the whole study, a properly weighted com- 
bination of tests, biographical information, and interview 
had a checked-and-rechecked validity coefficient of r = .76 
against a criterion composed entirely of efficiency ratings. In- 
cidentally, and perhaps as a natural result of the large popula- 
tions available for research, the validity of Army tests has been 
repeatedly checked to see whether they hold up as predictors 
under the inefficiencies of administration by relatively un- 
trained people under greatly different conditions. How many 
times in the Army we envied the reasonably precise experi- 
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mental conditions under which educational agencies administer 
tests routinely! 

Some things we didn’t do very well. More attention to the 
results obtained by factor analysis would have reminded us 
that the total number of identifiable and now measurable 
human traits is less than twenty. Although a few factor 
analyses were made, more of them might have prevented 
some of the unnecessary empiricism. 

A fair distinction between the scientifically minded test 
constructor and the exploiter of tests is his consideration for, 
and use of, criteria other than human judgment for measuring 
the predictive efficiency of tests and other personnel devices. 
In all the major divisions of the armed forces, considerable 
attention was paid to the criterion problem. Much ingenuity 
was displayed (and also much realism), in devising measures 
of efficiency. Attention was paid to such measures as output- 
per-unit time, quality of production, training records, ratings, 
and achievement tests. Measures of success in training were 
commonly used as criteria in the early years of Army person- 
nel research. There was justification for such measures under 
the circumstances, but the relation of course grades to job 
success could be, and was, questioned. Not enough experi- 
ments were conducted to resolve this issue. One study showed 
that, although the predictor tests had validities equal to the 
best scholastic aptitude tests, the validity against a criterion 
of job success in combat was only a little better than chance, 
and the school achievement had no predictive value whatso- 
ever. More studies of this kind should be carried out in all 
training situations. 

Some, but too little, attention was paid to the increases in 
eficiency by use of predictive measures, including tests. 

The Army had an intensive, if not long, experience in higher 
education in the Army Specialized Training Program. It 
was a strangely administered program. A general finding of 
our staff, not unexpected, is that prediction of success in 
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courses was best where courses were well outlined and well 
taught. Again, a finding corroborative of results in civilian 
situations is that one scholastic-aptitude test widely used in 
the program correlated r=.74 with college achievement, but 
only r=.45 to .55 with instructors’ grades. The Navy had 
similar results. 

It seems to this observer that the field of testing is con- 
fronted with some problems that may be unique, or possibly 
characteristic, of any new discipline. On one hand, individ- 
uals are encouraged to display initiative in the construction 
of new tests to measure desirable outcomes of the educational 
process. On the other hand, the results obtained by one test 
or in one investigation cannot be easily translated into terms 
of another. This circumstance makes it next to impossible to 
compare the results of one investigation with those of another 
equally careful investigation. 

One school that uses X test cannot compare its in-put of 
students with those of another school that uses Y test for 
the same purpose. 

A part of the trouble lies in the fact that a psychological 
test has no real (by which I mean natural) unit of measure- 
ment. This circumstance leaves the field open for all kinds of 
derived scores, according to the predilection or ingenuity of 
the test-maker or test-construction agency. These derived 
scores are legion, but most of the reputable ones are variants 
of standard scores. The Army used standard scores of at least 
two varieties, and the Navy another. The M.A. and I.Q. 
devotees have pressed their concepts into the public ken, in 
spite of the shaky nature of the basic ideas. It ought to be 
possible for a suitably constituted committee of experts to get 
together and adopt a uniform system of reporting test scores 
in terms of certain definitely described test populations. The 
particular units adopted need not worry us, as long as there 
is agreement that all the national agencies describe test results 
in the same terms. We still need the beneficent effects of rug- 
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ged individualism in this field but not at the expense of making 
our results unintelligible to one another. 

It is a matter of regret that more studies on comparability 
have not been made. However, there are a few. One in the 
Army gives equivalent scores between the Army Mechanical 
Ability Test, the Minnesota Paper Form Board and the Ben- 
nett Mechanical Comprehension Test, even though they are 
not perfectly correlated. Another study gives tables of equiv- 
alences between one of the Army Clerical Aptitude Tests and 
the Minnesota Vocational Test for Clerical Workers. Still 
another gives the equivalences of the American Council on 
Education Psychological Examination with the Army Gen- 
eral Classification Test. None of the aforementioned have 
been published. 

However, the fact remains that a lot of data developed 
under my supervision and under that of many here is not 
interpretable by the rest of us because we have not agreed on 
a simple and translatable way of presenting our results and 
have not agreed on a common origin and unit of measure- 
ment. Yet the problem can be solved. 
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States Navy were organized under three major pro- 

grams. Two of these, the programs of neuropsychiatry 
and aviation psychology, were conducted through the Navy’s 
Bureau of Medicine and Surgery. The third was the program 
of testing and research administered by the Bureau of Naval 
Personnel to facilitate the selection and training of recruits and 
line officers. 

The activities and contributions of the groups concerned 
with neuropsychiatry and aviation psychology were extensive 
and tremendously significant. They were, however, developed 
with regard to purposes and interests which were, by definition 
and intent, highly specific and which involved only those per- 
sonnel falling into restricted categories. The classification and 
training program of the Bureau of Naval Personnel, on the 
other hand, was somewhat more general in application, reach- 
ing a vast majority of the several million recruits and officers 
who became part of the Navy during the war. 

In view of the limited time at our disposal (and, I must add, 
for fear of not being well enough informed to do justice to the 
facts), I should prefer to recognize the important accomplish- 
ments in neuropsychiatry and aviation psychology and pass on 
to a description of the somewhat broader program of psycho- 
logical testing and research of the Bureau of Naval Personnel. 

Test construction and related research in the Bureau of 
Naval Personnel developed with reference to two major ques- 
tions: (1) how can naval personnel be most effectively selected 
and classified in light of their abilities and the needs of the 
service, and (2) how can the training of naval personnel be 
most effectively accomplished ? 

The projects undertaken in seeking to provide the best pos- 
sible answers to these questions were concerned with develop- 
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ing techniques, establishing procedures, and verifying results 
with regard to many phases of naval life and service. 

The most extensively used tests developed in the Navy 
were those comprising the so-called “basic test battery.” This 
series of paper-and-pencil tests was constructed for the testing 
of recruits. It was administered to enlisted personnel early in 
their period of basic training. The test results, together with 
other information about the recruit, were considered in light of 
anticipated needs of the service and were instrumental in 
determining the man’s fitness for special training in technical 
schools or for other duty. 

In developing the basic battery, an attempt was made to 
provide measures that were both broad enough in scope to 
identify the varied abilities presented by a cross section of 
American youth and sufficiently extensive in range of difficulty. 
The tests making up the enlisted basic battery were: 

1. The General Classification Test consisting of three parts, sen- 

tence completion, opposites, and verbal analogies, 

2. The Reading (comprehension) Test, 

3. The Arithmetical-Reasoning Test, 

4. The Mechanical-Aptitude Test, consisting of sections given to 
block counting, mechanical comprehension, and surface develop- 
ment, 

5. The Mechanical-Knowledge Test, scorable both for mechanical 
knowledge and electrical knowledge, consisting of sections of 
nonverbal materials dealing with tool relationships and verbal 
items testing mechanical (or electrical) information. 


In addition, special tests of radio-code aptitude, clerical apti- 
tude, and spelling were administered to recruits. 

For specialized technical programs such selection and classi- 
fication tests as the Sonar Pitch Memory Test, a nonverbal 
classification test, the Radio Technician Selection Test, and 
others were developed. 

At the officer level, all candidates processed through officer 
procurement offices were given the Officer Qualification Test, 
consisting of verbal, mechanical-comprehension, and arith- 
metical-reasoning materials. In indoctrination schools and 
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Reserve midshipmen schools, an Officer Classification Test 
was administered. This test was comprehensive. and was made 
up of six sections: opposites, mechanical comprehension, elec- 
trical and mechanical information (pictorial), mathematics, 
block assembly, and rotation of solid figures. A profile meas- 
uring relative ability in four areas (verbal, mechanical, mathe- 
matical, and spatial) was obtainable and was used in assign- 
ing officers to duties for which they seemed best fitted. 

It may be of interest to note that although a wide variety 
of abilities appeared to be measured by the tests making up 
the basic battery, the obtained test results were positively 
intercorrelated. The intercorrelations ranged from 0.33 
between the Mechanical-Knowledge Test and the Spelling 
Test, to 0.85 between the Reading Test and the General Classi- 
fication Test. In one study the application of factor-analysis 
techniques to these intercorrelations suggested the existence 
of four factors. Interestingly enough, no test showed a load- 
ing of less than 0.57 on the first factor. The general structure 
of this factor is best indicated by the fact that the General 
Classification Test, the Reading Test, and the Arithmetical- 
Reasoning Test have very high loadings (0.86 or higher) on 
this first factor and zero loadings (0.11 or less) on factors 
B, C, and D. It was suggested that the first factor might be 
a general intellectual factor. It was also highly correlated with 
the other three factors although the latter appeared to be 
relatively independent of one another. 

A second factor appeared to relate to specialized mechanical 
information. The remaining factors were not clearly defined 
although there was some indication that the third might have 
to do with “speed of perceiving visual and auditory relation- 
ships.” 

In the discussion to this point, I have attempted, somewhat 
sketchily, to indicate the nature of test construction and re- 
search in the Navy as it related to the selection and classifica- 
tion of personnel. Needless to say, contributing research proj- 
ects too numerous to mention provided the necessary founda- 
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tions and, subsequently, the supporting evidence for the testing 
materials developed. I should like now to leave this phase of 
Navy testing and to consider the program of achievement 
testing conducted in cooperation with training activities. I 
shall deal at somewhat greater length with this matter of the 
measurement of achievement, both because I am better 
acquainted through association with this phase of the Navy’s 
program and because I believe many of you who are present 
are particularly interested and directly concerned as a result 
of your day-by-day contacts with the problem of measuring 
the attainment of our objectives of instruction. 

The development of the Navy’s achievement-testing pro- 
gram was closely associated with efforts to standardize cur- 
riculums and instruction in Navy schools. 

Up to the year 1942 the curriculums followed by the several 
schools of a given type (such as electrical schools, gunner’s 
mate schools, signalmen schools, etc.) varied extremely, al- 
though the instruction in each was presumably directed toward 
certain general objectives established by the Bureau of Naval 
Personnel and based upon requirements dictated by experience 
at sea. To correct this fault, the preparation of uniform 
courses of study was undertaken. These standardized curricu- 
lums, by setting forth certain minimum essentials for all schools 
of a given type, represented a significant step forward toward 
the provision of naval personnel with common backgrounds 
of understanding and skill in certain specialized jobs, and per- 
mitted the necessary interchangeability of manpower de- 
manded by the exigencies of sea duty. The standardization of 
curriculums, however, could not in itself assure the atttainment 
of this objective. There was always the possibility, for exam- 
ple, that the curriculum would be merely a “paper” curriculum 
and that instructional materials and practices would not con- 
form in the desired manner. Regular visits to naval training 
schools by representatives of the Bureau of Naval Personnel 
provided a certain degree of supervision of instruction, but did 
not insure strict adherence to the prescribed courses of study. 
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Furthermore, the standardized curriculums alone could not 
guarantee a standardized product, that is, the graduation of 
trainees possessing comparable amounts of knowledge, skill, 
and general competence in rate. The identification of the 
differences that existed among trainees after training became 
a problem of major concern. 

To meet the implied needs (the need for a means of assur- 
ing teaching of minimum essentials of the course, the need for 
reliable bases for marking and assigning grades, and the need 
for objective comparability of school graduates), the Bureau 
of Naval Personnel undertook to provide written and per- 
formance examinations for training activities. These tests 
were planned to sample representative knowledges and skills 
of a number of courses of instruction, including recruit train- 
ing (a general comprehensive examination covering all phases 
of basic training), special technical courses such as those of 
the basic engineering, quartermaster, radio, torpedo, and 
similar enlisted schools, various NROTC courses, and the 
curriculum offered by the Reserve midshipmen schools. 

It is significant to point out that while the formulation of 
these achievement tests and performance problems was guided 
by the standardized curriculums, attention was constantly 
focused on shipboard performance and functional knowledge. 
The requirements of the billets in which school graduates 
would serve upon completion of training were kept constantly 
in mind, and every effort was made to relate both written 
examinations (through the extensive use of drawings and 
verbally described situations requiring application of informa- 
tion to practical problems) and performance tests (requir- 
ing actual operation of gear and demonstration of skills re- 
quired in the rate) to shipboard practice. 

Because of the implications for civilian education at all 
levels, I should like to mention some of the services provided 
by achievement testing in the Navy, some of the ways in which 
the program contributed demonstrably to the improvement of 
training. For convenience I should like to divide these services 
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into two groups: those leading to the improvement of instruc- 
tion and learning and those having to do with the improve- 
ment of grading or marking. 

One of the original purposes of the administration of stand- 
ardized achievement tests was the improvement of instruction 
through the standardization of curriculums in schools of a 
given type. The examinations, based upon prescribed cur- 
riculums for the several types of schools, were administered 
regularly in accordance with Bureau directives. Following 
administration of an achievement test, the materials were 
scored and the results converted into achievement examina- 
tion grades (a scale of grades or marks empirically derived 
and permitting direct comparability from school to school and 
from one form of the examination to another). These A.E.G.’s 
were used in combination with regular course marks in com- 
piling the trainees’ final course grades. The trainees’ answer 
sheets and a distribution of the achievement examination 
grades were forwarded by the school to the Bureau of Naval 
Personnel where measures of central tendency and variability 
were computed from each graduating class of each school. 
The distribution and pertinent statistics were forwarded to 
the Quality Control Division and the Instructor Training Sec- 
tion of the training activity to be used for supervisory pur- 
poses, that is, (1) for determining the extent to which schools 
appeared to be accomplishing their instructional purposes and 
(2) for recommending revisions of curriculums, methods, and 
policy, as seemed desirable. It was thus possible, through 
administration of the achievement examinations, to obtain 
objective estimates of the relative effectiveness of the schools’ 
programs, at least to the extent that the outcomes are reflected 
in trainee attainment. 

While the use of achievement examination results for 
Bureau supervision constituted an important service, and while 
this was one of the basic purposes for which the achievement- 
testing program was inaugurated, the local use of the exami- 
nations was perhaps even more significant in the over-all im- 
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provement of instruction and learning. Early in the program 
of test construction, Bureau representatives found they could 
most effectively produce appropriate testing materials by 
working directly with instructors in the schools. This practice 
not only permitted the test technician to develop close acquain- 
tance with the curriculum and skills taught and to obtain valu- 
able assistance in the construction and try-out of testing situa- 
tions, but it also enabled him to lend the school, in return, 
useful services by helping to analyze and interpret test results 
and by indicating subject-matter areas in which the instruction 
and/or curriculum appeared to be inadequate and in need of 
attention. 

In addition to the assistance provided by the study of item 
analyses, the program of development of examination mate- 
rials in itself served to stimulate and guide instruction. It has 
been an accepted principle in education, of course, that the 
experience of devising examination questions in areas of study 
adds materially to the understanding and clarification of the 
concepts involved. Instructors who participated in the con- 
struction of achievement tests for their Navy courses were 
better able to identify the possible misunderstandings of 
trainees and better to direct their presentations to the student 
population. 

The development and use of performance tests was par- 
ticularly important in bringing about the improvement of 
instruction and learning opportunities. In spite of the fact 
that the skills required of naval personnel were usually of a 
distinctly practical nature, instruction was sometimes domi- 
nated by lectures and verbal descriptions of apparatus and 
its operation, or at best by demonstrations which were assumed 
to acquaint the trainees effectively with necessary techniques 
and understanding. Even when “learning by doing”’ was under- 
taken, its purpose was often defeated by lack of the individual 
supervision and attention required to avoid wrong learning. 
The introduction of performance tests immediately focused 
attention upon familiarity with equipment and on the skills 
and understanding of procedures necessary for its mainte- 
nance, operation, and repair. 
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It was a common experience in naval training schools that 
when trainees first were required to demonstrate individually 
their grasp of procedures or proficiency at handling equip- 
ment, the results were notably unsatisfactory. After the rou- 
tine administration of performance tests had been established, 
a marked improvement was evident. Testimony of schools’ 
officers indicated that the improvement stimulated by the test- 
ing situation was contributed to by a number of factors, includ- 
ing more carefully planned and executed instruction, increased 
opportunities for trainees to become familiar with equipment 
and procedures, and more adequate individual supervision of 
training. The extent to which this change was determined by 
increased motivation on the part of the trainee or improved 
instructional practices on the part of the instructors is, of 
course, difficult to state. 

A second service provided Navy training by the introduction 
of achievement tests had to do with the improvement of grad- 
ing and marking in the schools. 

In and for itself, the assignment of more reliable and sta- 
tistically correct marks has little or no virtue. However, to 
the extent that the grades or marks are used in the classification 
of personnel for future assignment to billets and to the extent 
that they are employed in basic personnel research, any im- 
provement over the subjective and unreliable estimates that 
characterize the judgments of untrained teachers is of con- 
siderable importance. 

The problem of improving grades and marks, and, through 
them, personnel classification and research, was primarily one 
of educating instructors in approved practices of testing and 
marking. In the first place, it was necessary to point out the 
advantages of objective course tests and to carry on indoctrina- 
tion and training in their construction and use. As a result, 
the subjectively assigned “notebook grades,” marks based on 
observation of operation of equipment, and the daily and 
weekly essay examinations and poorly constructed true-false 
tests, all were gradually supplanted in many schools by care- 
fully planned ratings of performance (reduced in so far as 
possible to a “‘can do,” “can not do” basis) and by compre- 
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hensive achievement tests capable of completely objective 
scoring. 

An outstanding example of the improvement of grades 
through the development of objective methods of achievement 
testing was found in one of the basic engineering schools. Here 
it had been discovered that the Arithmetical-Reasoning Test 
of the basic battery was the best predictor of the final grades 
of trainees. While measurement and computation played a 
significant part in the basic engineering curriculum, it was 
somewhat surprising to find arithmetic reasoning to be the 
principal determiner of success while such factors as mechani- 
cal knowledge, electrical knowledge, and mechanical aptitude 
showed little relationship. Study of the grades in this basic 
engineering school revealed that most of the course marks 
were subjectively assigned on the basis of perfunctory obser- 
vation and, equally important, that these grades or marks 
were grouped very closely together. However, in one section 
of the course—that having to do with fundamental mathe- 
matics—the marks were based upon tests involving the solution 
of problems. These tests were capable of relatively objective 
scoring, and the grades discriminated sharply between trainees 
and covered a wide range. When the shop marks and the 
mathematics marks were averaged to form a final grade, the 
mathematics, because of its greater variability, contributed to 
the final mark disproportionately, to reflect arithmetical com- 
putation much more than performance of shop skills. 

Later, when objectively scored performance tests were intro- 
duced, the dispersion of the scores on shop work was increased 
and the relative weights of the parts of the course were 
adjusted more nearly to those that had been assumed to oper- 
ate. Subsequent studies of the prediction of grades showed the 
Arithmetical-Reasoning Test of the basic battery to be reduced 
somewhat in its prognostic value, while the tests of mechanical 
ability assumed a place of greater importance as predictors 
of success in basic engineering. 

In concluding, I should like to summarize what I think may 
be some of the implications for education in general to be found 
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in the Navy’s testing program. I hope some of these have been 
apparent from the discussion, but I shall summarize them 
briefly now. 

First, I believe, the Navy’s selection and classification pro- 
gram provided evidence, reported also by findings of the per- 
sonnel testing and research programs of the Army Air Forces 
and the Adjutant General’s Office, that differential prediction 
of success is possible. It was performed on a large scale by 
each of the services to meet the needs of that particular branch 
of our fighting forces. It is reasonable to assume, therefore, 
that it is possible to the same extent so far as educational and 
vocational success is concerned. We may expect that guidance 
programs in the schools will show important developments in 
this direction. 

A second significant implication may be derived from the use 
of performance tests in measuring achievement and may be 
stated generally as a reassertion of the need for careful atten- 
tion to the measurement of the objectives of instruction. 

Performance tests offered an appropriate means for testing 
certain outcomes of training. Numerous examples of evidence 
could be related. One case in point is that of the basic engi- 
neering school in which the improvement of course marks was 
so dramatically illustrated when objective performance tests 
of achievement were introduced. 

Finally, I believe the Navy’s achievement-testing program 
demonstrated conclusively the important contribution achieve- 
ment tests can make to the improvement of learning and 
instruction. As you will recall, there was evidence of this 
accomplishment in the improvement of course instruction 
through analysis and study of achievement-test results. It 
was also reflected in more highly motivated and improved 
learning, due, I think, to better understanding of the objec- 
tives, on the part of the trainees. 
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situation arises to call in a group of so-called “leaders” or 

“experts” with some experience in the type of matter 
involved and present the problem to them. These experts dis- 
cuss the problem among themselves and eventually arrive at a 
solution which is adopted and put into operation. Having com- 
pleted their assignment, the experts go home and resume their 
normal activities till another emergency arises. 

Unfortunately, in the typical situation many of the facts 
necessary for reaching a sound solution are not available, and 
frequently the conference becomes a mere pooling of igno- 
rance. If disagreements arise relative to matters of policy 
and procedure concerning which adequate facts are unavail- 
able, they are ordinarily resolved by reference to the estab- 
lished ‘“‘pecking order” or seniority of the participants. 

Almost never is there any follow-up or systematic evalua- 
tion. The personnel who are responsible for carrying out the 
procedures make such modifications as are necessary to make 
them workable, and the new procedures soon become accepted 
and traditional and very difficult to replace. 

The procedure outlined above is itself becoming traditional. 
To make progress toward the development of a sound educa- 
tional policy, this conference method of pooling ignorance must 
be replaced by the systematic collection of facts and the scien- 
tific evaluation of present and proposed procedures. The effec- 
tiveness of this latter procedure will be illustrated by describ- 
ing the program carried out during the past five years in the 
Army Air Forces and citing some of the principal findings of 
this program. This experience in the war has shown that even 
in the most urgent of emergencies we can never afford not to 
devote time to controlled experimentation. 
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The program in the Army Air Forces was established in 
the summer of 1941, not by calling in experts and having 
them draw up procedures immediately which could be adopted 
and put into operation, but rather by bringing in scientifically 
trained workers to carry out a program of research. It was 
planned that this research program would make a systematic 
analysis of the types of data already available, then try out 
the proposed procedures which were judged to be most prom- 
ising, and finally evaluate their effectiveness. 

The initial problem assigned to this group was research on 
selecting men for training as airplane pilots. The program was 
later extended to include research on all aspects of the selec- 
tion, classification, training, and operating procedures of the 
various members of the aircrew. 


EVALUATING INDIVIDUAL EFFECTIVENESS AND DETERMINING 
CRITICAL REQUIREMENTS 


In attacking these problems, or any similar educational 
problems, a necessary prerequisite to definitive research is a 
measure of the degree of success of individuals in the type of 
activity for which they are being prepared. Usually in a prac- 
tical situation there are a number of measures of success avail- 
able for the various aspects of the activity. These are referred 
to as criteria for evaluating success, or, more commonly, 
criteria. 

In many military situations the objectives were well enough 
defined so that an evaluation of the individual’s effectiveness 
could be made. At the same time there was sufficient com- 
plexity in the situation to include most of the problems of 
obtaining an adequate criterion measure of success which 
would be encountered in evaluating the effectiveness of an 
individual in a typical civilian position. 

Evaluations of effectiveness should be based on direct obser- 
vation of the results achieved or on the examination of syste- 
matic records of these results. All but the most elementary and 
simple evaluations of the effectiveness of behavior depend 
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basically upon the judgments of observers. In many instances 
the judgments are made without direct observation of the 
actual behavior as, for example, in the case of judgments made 
on the basis of photographs, motion pictures, or other records 
of behavior. In some cases practically all of the critical judg. 
ments are made ahead of time so that the process of appraisal 
of the behavior or record of behavior becomes essentially 
objective and free of judgments on which significant disagree. 
ments between independent observers would be found. 

If the activity has been adequately defined, the judgments 
regarding what should be included have already been made 
before the behavior is observed. This definition must include: 
first, the aspects of behavior to be observed; second, standards 
of the relative adequacy of performance on each of these 
aspects of behavior; and, third, an estimate of the relative 
importance of each of these aspects. 

In procedures in which the judgments are made chiefly at 
the time of the observation and not carefully defined in ad- 
vance, the opinions and biases of the observer become rela- 
tively important in determining the score. Therefore, the use- 
fulness of such scores is seriously limited. 

It was repeatedly found that ratings based on general im- 
pressions rather than systematic observations were of prac- 
tically no value. This was especially true in cases in which the 
activity was inadequately defined in the manner discussed 
above. A related problem is the determination of the require- 
ments for successful participation in the activity. Experience 
in the military situation raises serious doubt about the validity 
of the frequent assumption in educational practice that the 
requirements for success in a particular activity are identical 
with the requirements for success in typical school courses 
intended to provide training for that activity. It is suggested 
that the requirements for becoming a great research scientist 
may be quite different from those for obtaining high grades 
in typical school science courses. The requirements can only 


be satisfactorily determined by studying individuals engaged 
in the activity itself. 
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The principal objective of the analysis of participation in an 
activity should be the determination of critical requirements. 
Critical requirements include those which have been demon- 
strated to have made the difference between success and failure 
in carrying out an important part of the job assigned in a 
significant number of instances. Too often statements regard- 
ing job requirements are merely lists of all the desirable traits 
of human beings. These are practically no help in selecting, 
classifying, or training individuals for specific jobs. To obtain 
valid information regarding the truly critical requirements for 
success in a specific assignment, procedures were developed in 
the aviation psychology program for making systematic analy- 
ses of causes of good or poor performance. 

Essentially, the procedure was to obtain firsthand reports, 
or reports from objective records, of satisfactory and unsatis- 
factory execution of the task assigned. The cooperating indi- 
vidual described a situation in which success or failure was 
determined by specific reported causes. 

This procedure was found very effective in obtaining infor- 
mation from individuals concerning their own errors, from 
subordinates concerning errors of their superiors, from super- 
visors with respect to their subordinates, and also from par- 
ticipants with respect to co-participants. 

Another procedure for use in determining critical require- 
ments is to identify traits and characteristics which differentiate 
those who are later found to be most successful in the activity 
from those found least successful. However, it has been found 
very dangerous to assume, especially with regard to person- 
ality and interest characteristics, that because successful and 
unsuccessful individuals differ with respect to the trait at the 
present time that any such differences existed at the time they 
began their training for the activity. The question of causality 
is of great importance here, and the possibility of error in 
assuming that the trait caused the failure rather than that the 
failure caused the trait must be constantly considered. 

This is, however, an extremely important and valuable 
technique when information collected prior to the initiation of 
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training for the particular activity and a valid criterion meas. 


ure of success in this activity are available for a large group 
of individuals. 


PREDICTING SUCCESSFUL BEHAVIOR 


The aircrew-selection and classification problem afforded an 
opportunity for a very intensive research program on prob- 
lems of predicting success in certain very different types of 
activities. The tasks of the pilot, navigator, bombardier, 
aerial gunner, radar observer, and flight engineer are sufh- 
ciently different so that the critical requirements for success in 
these various positions included a wide variety of aptitude, 
abilities, and personality and temperament traits. Previous 
studies have generally indicated that success in a large number 
of typical school courses was fairly well predicted by only one 
or, at most, two or three tests. Furthermore, it has usually 
been found that the same general academic aptitude type of 
test was the predominant element in all such predictions. 

However, a very different situation was found in the studies 
of aircrew classification. Here the typical classroom learning 
situation was replaced by more practical learning and evalua- 
tion procedures. A wide variety of tests was needed, and 
different aptitudes were found to be important for predicting 
success in the several types of activity. 

A battery of about twenty tests was developed for use in 
aircrew classification. Each of these tests measures primarily 
a different trait than the others. This is shown by the fact 
that for a typical sample of about 8,000 aviation students, 
only two of the nearly two hundred intercorrelations were as 
high as .50. Approximately half of the intercorrelations were 
below .20. 

It should be noted that these are not merely relatively inde- 
pendent tests but are tests which measure traits of demon- 
strated importance. 

More than 600,000 men were given this comprehensive 
battery of tests, and the entire group was followed up in the 
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training schools through the use of a machine-records system. 
The effectiveness of the Aircrew Classification Test Battery 
is shown in Figures 1 and 2. Figure 1 shows the effectiveness 


PILOT NO. OF 
STANINE MEN PERCENT ELIMINATED IN PRIMARY PILOT TRAINING 
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2 2,139 67% 


TOTAL 185,367 24% ° 20 “0 60 80 100 
Fic. 1.—The percent of cadets eliminated from primary pilot training at each stanine 
level. These results are based on classes 43-F through 45-H at all training commands. 


Elimination was for flying deficiency, fear, and own request. Flying experience credit 
is included in the stanine score. ; 


of the pilot stanine in predicting success in primary pilot train- 
ing for a group of about 185,000 men. The stanine is a com- 
bined score, obtained from several tests, which is expressed on 
a scale running from one (low) to nine (high). It is seen that 
only 4 percent of the men with pilot stanines of nine failed in 
primary training, whereas 77 percent of those with pilot 
stanines of one failed. Figure 2 is a similar chart showing 
the success of the navigator stanine in predicting success in 
navigator training. 
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During the war the predictive efficiency of the Aircrew Clas- 
sification Test Battery was continuously improved by develop. 
ing tests measuring traits important for one or more of the 


NAVIGATOR NO.OF 
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Fic. 2.—The percent of cadets eliminated from advanced navigator training at each 
stanine level. These results are based on classes 43-12, 43-13, 43-14, 43-18, and 44-1 
through 45-13. Elimination was for flying deficiency, fear, and own request. Only 
new aviation cadets are included. 


aircrew positions which were not adequately represented in 
the previous battery. The qualifying standards were also 
raised from time to time till in the fall of 1944 they were set 
at their present level, a stanine of seven or higher for each 
of the various aircrew positions. 

The importance in terms of increased individual satisfac- 
tions and group effectiveness of accurate classification is shown 
by the fact that a majority of those qualifying for training as 
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pilots at the present standards of seven or higher were not 
qualified for training as navigators, and, similarly, the major 
portion of those qualifying as navigators were not qualified 
for pilot training. 

The findings in the Army Air Forces with respect to selec- 
tion and classification have demonstrated that the number of 
basic uncorrelated aptitude factors underlying the acquisition 
of general human abilities is very much larger than most 
experts had supposed. It is likely that the number of rela- 
tively important independent traits is fifty or a hundred, or 
even larger. Furthermore, there appears to be much more 
specificity in the requirements for practical jobs of the types 
studied in the Army Air Forces than for academic courses, 
which had been the main objects of study prior to the war. 

It was especially interesting to find that certain tests, such 
as arithmetic reasoning, vocabulary, and numerical operations, 
which were known to be substantially correlated with criteria 
of success in academic work had practically zero or even 
slightly negative correlations with measures of success in such 
activities as learning to fly, to bomb, or to shoot a gun. On the 
other hand, this finding did not result in the removal of these 
tests from the Aircrew-Classification Battery, since it was 
also found that these same tests were substantially correlated 
with success in learning navigation. 

This experience with aircrew classification tends to make 
the general picture with respect to individual guidance look 
much brighter than the view obtained from previous studies 
of differential prediction, especially those concerning academic 
courses. A simplified view of the classification problem can be 
presented to illustrate the basis for this optimism regarding 
the future of guidance. Suppose there are two positions (such 
as mechanic and draftsman) which require entirely different 
skills, so that the rank-order of desirability for one position 
is not correlated with the rank-order of desirability for the 
other position. A quarter of the people will then be above 
average in their ability for both positions, an additional quar- 
ter will be above average for the first position, but not for the 
second. The reverse will be true for a third quarter and only 
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one-fourth of the original group will be below average for 
both positions. 

If a third position (such as retail salesman) requiring abili- 
ties not related to any of those necessary for the first two posi- 
tions is now added, only one-eighth of the group will be in the 
bottom half for all three positions. Seven-eighths of the per- 
sonnel can now be assigned to one of the three positions with 
the expectation that they will be found to be above average in 
suitability for that particular type of work. The reasoning can 
be extended to additional positions, and each time a position is 
added the number of people who cannot be assigned to a 
group for which they have above average aptitude will be 
cut in half. 


INSTRUCTIONAL METHODS AND CouRSsE CONTENT 


As selection and classification procedures became relatively 
fixed and well established, attention was directed to a greater 
extent to procedures related to training. A number of research 
studies demonstrated not only that general principles of learn- 
ing must be carefully considered in developing training courses 
and procedures, but also that the specific learning situations 
based on these principles need to be tested to be sure that no 
point of importance has been overlooked in making the appli- 
cation. 

It was found that the content of training courses is likely 
to be much less effective than could reasonably be expected 
unless it is based on a systematic analysis of the requirements 
of the activity for which the training is intended to prepare 
the individual. Studies of the training courses in a wide variety 
of situations tended to confirm the generalization that most of 
the defects of training programs were related not to inefficient 
learning situations, but to having individuals learning the 
wrong things. 

In all training and educational programs the fundamental 
basis for determining what shall be learned must be a thorough 
analysis of the requirements of the activity for which these 
courses are designed to fit the individual. It should also be 
emphasized that under modern conditions of rapid change, 
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not only must a systematic analysis of requirements be made, 
but these requirements must be continuously revised in the 
light of new conditions. 

Too often in our educational institutions, especially those 
concerned with elementary and secondary training, the course 
content is determined solely by an analysis of the content of 
the next training course for which the individual is being pre- 
pared. Improved education must depend on a comprehensive, 
scientific analysis of the critical requirements of working and 
living in our modern civilization. 

It is believed that the most important benefit which educa- 
tion can derive from the recent war experience is an increased 
awareness on the part of leaders in education of the need for 
empirical evaluations of educational outcomes in terms of the 
requirements of life itself. A new approach to the develop- 
ment of objectives for education is needed. The job-analysis 
procedures of W. W. Charters provided an enumeration and 
tabulation of the various activities comprising a particular job. 
This was a valuable initial step in approaching the study of 
desirable educational objectives. The defect was that the 
hypotheses and theories which grew out of these studies were 
never experimentally evaluated. 

The procedures for defining educational objectives utilized 
by Ralph W. Tyler stimulated teachers to think about the goals 
of education and to gather in conferences and attempt to 
clarify their thinking regarding these objectives. This pro- 
cedure has been valuable in that it provides definite objectives 
which educational experiences hope to achieve so that others 
may criticize these objectives or attempt to evaluate the suc- 
cess attained in achieving them. Unfortunately, the typical 
teacher cannot hope, from the limited observations of his per- 
sonal experience in a profession somewhat insulated from the 
commercial and industrial work of the world, to establish satis- 
factory objectives without the aid of extensive scientific studies 
of the content of typical life activities. Therefore, this pro- 
cedure cannot be expected to provide an adequate foundation 
for establishing educational outcomes. 
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The first step suggested is a careful analysis of adult activi- 
ties, including commercial, civic, vocational, and avocational 
functions. The next is the development of a preliminary set of 
critical requirements for these activities. An aptitude, pro- 
ficiency, habit, or other requirement for a particular activity 
which is crucial in the sense that it frequently is a factor 
determining successful or unsuccessful participation provides 
the definition for a critical requirement for that activity. 

Having established definite hypotheses concerning the nature 
of these critical requirements, it is essential that tests and other 
research procedures be developed with which to evaluate 
these hypotheses. 


EMOTIONAL REACTIONS 


It has frequently been observed that man is not yet a 
rational being, but a creature governed by his feelings and 
emotions. This fact makes research findings relating to emo- 
tional reactions of special importance. In the winter of 
1943-44, a survey was made of personnel in a large number 
of Army Air Force groups of various types engaged in combat 
operations in the European and Mediterranean theaters. 

It was observed that practically all of the men who par- 
ticipated in aerial combat for a substantial period of time 
reported evidence of fatigue, restlessness, and depression fol- 
lowing the intense emotional experiences which were typical 
of the combat missions. Since this group was selected as being 
fairly normal, these findings suggest that excessive emotional 
reactions arising from frustration and conflict in any life- 
situation can be expected to induce an anxiety in which the 
individual shows the usual symptoms of the psychoneurotic. 

It was concluded from this survey that the principal factors 
in keeping these men flying and fighting, in addition to the 
more immediate motivation of finishing up and getting home, 
were the leadership of the group and the character and tem- 
perament of the individuals. 

A person of good character is defined as one who identifies 
himself as a member of the group and accepts the general 
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attitudes and responsibilities of group members. He is a team 
player. A person lacking in good character does not identify 
himself with the group and refuses to adopt the group point of 
view. He is an individualist. In very simple terms, character 
is merely a matter of whether the individual puts the welfare 
of the group or his own personal welfare first. 

Although the origins of the quality of an individual’s char- 
acter were not clearly defined, observations in these groups 
suggested that it was not easily altered by the time the indi- 
vidual attained military age. It was observed that the concept 
of membership in a social group was fundamental and applied 
for a wide variety of types of groups Individuals appeared to 
vary considerably in the nature of the groups to which they 
had an intimate sense of belonging. The crew, the squadron, 
the group, the air force, the Allied military forces, and the 
peoples of the allied nations had various degrees of identi- 
fication for various individuals. It appeared to take a good 
deal of imagination and perspective to feel any close attach- 
ment to the last group mentioned, and only a minority of 
the aircrew members appeared to achieve a genuine feeling 
of close affiliation with these larger groups. 

It appeared that in addition to character the other funda- 
mental way in which people differ, which kept some fighting 
while others stopped or became ineffective, was temperament. 
The principal aspect of temperament in this regard was the 
extent to which the individual had a fundamental predisposi- 
tion to develop anxiety when under stress. Anxiety as used 
here refers to the tendency to become agitated over a situa- 
tion involving personal danger or discomfort. A chronic reac- 
tion of anxiety to a given situation was found to be fairly spe- 
cific to the situation in which it was originally acquired (or in 
which the danger was originally perceived). Anxiety appeared 
to be acquired in much the same way as are such things as spe- 
cific reactions of attraction and repugnance by associating the 
place and circumstance of a vivid emotional experience with 
that experience. Thus, a bombardier who turned around after 
completing his bombing run to see his navigator breathe his 
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last gasp was reported to show signs of emotional agitation 
only on the bombing run and to appear to be perfectly cool and 
collected at all other times. In another case a co-pilot who 
showed anxiety in the cockpit due to previous experiences 
seemed very calm and efficient when he rode as a tail-gunner, 

On the other hand there is also the tendency for anxiety to 
generalize or spread to a lot of other superficially similar situa- 
tions. One of the most commonly observed examples of this 
is the tendency for anxiety, which is produced in a situation 
in which there is a lot of gunfire, to spread so that all kinds 
of loud noises invoke anxiety symptoms. 

The general findings from these studies should make pos- 
sible a better understanding of the types of emotional reac- 
tion normally encountered in school situations. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The findings and experience reported here have indicated 
the great need for coordinated research in the field of educa- 
tion. Evaluating individual effectiveness, determining critical 
requirements, and providing predictive tests and scientifically 
developed courses and counseling services to assist individuals 
in their selection and development to meet these requirements 
(even for a very small number of the most important types 
of activities) is a long-term project. 

Progress cannot be expected if continued reliance is placed 
on occasional conferences of experts or the uncoordinated 
efforts of isolated individuals, organizations, and institutions. 
It is strongly recommended that a vigorous attack on these 
fundamental problems of education be made and that the 
techniques and procedures which were found successful in 
the coordinated research program in the Army Air Forces be 
utilized. To progress toward sound educational policy, educa- 
tion must depend for its direction on the scientific evaluation 
of its effectiveness in assisting the individual in the develop- 
ment of his potentialities as an individual and as a contributing 
member of the social group. 
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The Independent Schools in the 
Postwar World 


By CLAUDE M. FUESS 


can secondary education, it will not be because of lack of 

discussion. Long before the atomic bomb had fallen on 
Hiroshima, groups of headmasters had been considering their 
plans for what they spoke of hopefully as “‘the postwar world” 
—an educational millenium or academic golden age. When 
executive committees, assembled in the traditional smoke- 
filled rooms at conventions, were seeking for pedagogical 
theme songs, they invariably assumed that things should and 
must be better than they were. For months since VJ Day, 
miscellaneous ideas have been tossed in the air or occasionally 
set up in type. What I have to say, then, cannot possibly be 
strange and probably will not be rich. Furthermore, I can 
sense almost as many attitudes as there are minds. It is char- 
acteristic of our teachers that they seldom agree on anything— 
that unanimity and standardization are bogeys to be suspected 
and dreaded. Indeed, I can sometimes perceive among my 
neighbors what Burke called “the very dissidence of dissent.” 
Consider, for instance, the various institutions represented in 
this room. A doting mother, seeking the safest haven for her 
unusual offspring, could find here an amazing medley of 
theories and policies, ranging from the conventionally ortho- 
dox to the dramatically heretical. For the acknowledged 
deficiencies of contemporary education, each schoolmaster has 
his peculiar and cherished panacea, which he advocates with 
no lack of fluency. The Return to the Classics, the Stressing 
of Fundamentals, the Arousing of Aptitudes, the Scientific 
Approach, the Intimate Touch, the Contact with Actual Life, 
the Project Method, the Stimulus of the Social Studies, the 
Building for the Future, the Harkness Plan, all these are 
familiar slogans to be read in the formal announcements of the 
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schools which are their sponsors. In the cabinet of educa. | 
tional nostrums are remedies for every health-seeking patient, | 
Many of them are obviously designed to attract the attention | 


of possible customers. A few are intentionally bizarre, per. 
fumed to allure. These we can disregard as obviously counter. 
feit. But after we have rejected the quack cure-alls, there 
remain certain principles which seem to be indisputable. Doubt. 
less we shall not all agree, even on our aims and purposes. But 
this is a period and an occasion when somebody has to start 
something, and I am willing to be the gadfly. I shall try to be 
as little dogmatic and as deliberately objective as any speaker 
before such a body of specialists ought to be. 

Let me say at once that in this variety of our creeds and pro- 
cedures lies something rather significant. For those who prefer 
order and insured regularity there is perhaps some value in 
regimentation. If you wish to have all people think alike, 
standardization may be the best means to that end. In my 
judgment, however, standardization in these United States 
has already progressed further than is desirable, for it is the 
surest road to mediocrity. The existing system—or lack of it— 
even though it is haphazard and unorganized, does encourage 
that competition which keeps the independent schools alert and 
sensitive. Often this rivalry seems absurdly like a mad scram- 
ble for patrons, but it only brings disaster to those which cannot 
fulfill their extravagant promises. Ultimately only those 
schools prosper which can substantiate their guarantees. 

After all, education cannot be administered in a vacuum, 
and a school will inevitably perish if its classrooms are empty. 
Trustees must always have in mind not only what they wish 
to offer but also what their clients want. I personally believe 
that vigorous competition, even when tinged by unscrupulous- 
ness, is healthier than tame and unified complacency; and I 
should be sorry to have our schoolmasters in complete agree- 
ment on principles and methods. The danger of unanimity, 
furthermore, is one which really need not trouble us very 
much. Individualism is too firmly rooted in our profession. 
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Feeling sure, as I do, that nothing which I can say will win 
unanimous acceptance—except perhaps my premise that 
variety of opinion is desirable—lI intend nevertheless to pro- 
ceed with an attempt to suggest a few indispensable elements 
in a possible governing philosophy. After all, we must begin 
somewhere if we are to stand together. We shall probably 
agree that our boys and girls must be taught to read, write, 
and cipher; that they must be kept in sound physical health 
and understand the rules of hygiene; that they must acquire 
some elementary information in the fields of history, science, 
literature, and the arts; and that they must, for very practical 
reasons, be prepared to meet the requirements for admission 
to college. We shall concur in our approval of perseverance, 
thoroughness, accuracy, and self-reliance as major virtues 
to be inculcated through every legitimate device. But beyond 
and above these ends and aims, for what should we, as teach- 
ers, be striving? 

It would appear self-evident that, in a democracy, all the 
forces of education should be employed to produce intelligent, 
cooperative, and loyal citizens, in touch with local and national 
affairs and willing to participate in solving community prob- 
lems. In a democracy the responsibility of the average citi- 
zen to his neighbors and to the society of which he is a part 
must be early and constantly stressed. Our independent schools 
in the past have turned out altogether too many graduates who 
belong to the country-club set and who feel that they have 
performed their civic duty when they have grudgingly paid 
their taxes and damned the government. Statistics can, of 
course, be quoted to prove that alumni of independent schools 
have performed commendable service to the state; and eminent 
names can be cited to sustain the thesis that these institutions 
have done much more than their proportionate share in war 
and peace. We headmasters, perhaps because we recognize 
our vulnerability, are acutely irritable on this point. The fact 
is that, with our advantages in equipment and human material, 
we should be doing more than we do, however much that may 
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be. The doctrine of noblesse oblige, in all its implications, 
cannot be too strongly impressed upon students in schools like 
ours. 

At the risk of reiterating the obvious, let me add that in 
these parlous times, when wise leadership is so badly needed, 
we cannot justify our remaining aloof from the life around us, 
whether in the familiar ivory tower or in a cave. Protected 
and encouraged as we are by the state, we must make our con- 
tribution to it. It is our manifest duty, therefore, to acquaint 
our pupils with the history and growth of their country, with 
its Constitution, with its current problems, and with its hopes 
for the future—and to show them how to dwell amicably with 
their neighbors. An article in a recent magazine quoted a 
taxi driver’s version of our modern code, “Hurrah for me—to 
Hell with you!’’ One way of counteracting this widespread 
selfishness is to develop leaders who can inspire others to 
altruistic action. It is not simple for any school to say, ‘‘Go to! 
We will now produce one hundred assorted leaders!” But it 
can at least keep its boys and girls informed on national and 
international issues; it can arrange to have them talked to by 
specialists who know their business; and it can guide them by 
various means into the right conception of public service. It is 
futile for us to cry, “Politicians are corrupt and politics are 
degrading,” if we are not prepared to join the ranks of the 
reformers. If things are rotten in our Denmark, the fault will 
be largely our own. 

Education in good citizenship can begin effectively within 
school walls, where each student should learn gradually how 
to manage his own personal affairs and rely less and less on his 
elders for direction advice. The sooner a boy makes his own 
choices and exercises his own will, the less annoyance he is 
likely to cause. He may commit some blunders as he advances 
toward maturity, but these are the natural evidences of growth. 
After he has in some degree mastered himself, the next step 
is along the path of community relationships. The good citizen 
works harmoniously with those around him—not always with- 
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out disagreement but with respect for another man’s views. 
The whole philosophy of democracy can be reproduced on 
the campus—the candid expression of opinion, the open and 
unrestrained discussion, the submission to popular vote, and the 
final adherence to the wishes of the majority. 

I do not suggest that undergraduates should run the school. 
In state and national governments we deliberately restrict the 
voting privilege to adults; and schoolboys are not, as a rule, 
competent to settle many of the questions involving their own 
welfare. But a considerable amount of self-government may 
well be granted to the pupils of our independent schools, par- 
ticularly if some effort is made to instruct them in their obliga- 
tions as well as their privileges. I am sure that we can go much 
farther than most of us have done in developing community 
responsibility. A long strike has been taken when a boy realizes 
that he must frequently subordinate his individual desires to 
those of his friends or to the dictates of duly constituted 
authority. As a preparation for citizenship, this is unexcelled! 

In the second place, education should aim to train youth so 
that they will get the maximum enjoyment out of life, largely 
by increasing their sensitiveness to beauty and helping them 
to understand, appreciate, and even create it. The trend in 
the twentieth century is towards a larger amount of leisure for 
everybody, except possibly those who work for themselves. 
But of what use is it to win leisure if it cannot be filled with 
enjoyment? Vacations in the country are more frequent. Art 
galleries are springing up in even our smaller cities. Sym- 
phonies are being played over every radio station. Great books 
are available in inexpensive editions. Indeed, a popular song 
of two decades ago expressed a truth when it said, ‘““The best 
things in life are free.” And so I would make sure in our 
schools that we pay attention to beauty as well as to duty. I 
would emphasize the delight which comes from physical exer- 
cise, from the play of muscles, from the stimulating compe- 
tition of tennis and golf. 1 would encourage boys to live in 
the outdoors—to fish lakes and streams, to walk along wood- 
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land trails, even to climb mountains. I would assist them to 
formulate their own principles of good taste and to compre. 
hend the standards underlying all good architecture, all good 
music, all good painting. Finally, I would encourage them 
to develop any latent talent for creative work—for playing a 
musical instrument, for moulding in clay, for constructing a 
model airplane, for writing a sonnet or a scenario. It is tre. 
mendously important that people should lead happy as well as 
fruitful lives. And I believe that hobbies and avocations are 
all the more pleasurable and profitable for being started early, 

In the third place, it is vital that through every possible 
channel the basic principles of ethics and morality should be 
impressed on the minds of boys and girls in their formative 
period. This is not merely a precaution to keep them out of © 
the clutches of the law. The war-weary and disorganized 
world in which our lot is cast does not need more intelligence. 
It needs more character. Even those of us who are tempera- 
mentally optimistic would be blind indeed if we did not recog. 
nize that standards of conduct have changed in the United 
States during the past quarter of a century. We often smile 
superciliously at the line in Charles Kingsley’s song, “Be good, 
sweet maid, and let who will be clever!” and quote it as an 
illustration of Victorian simplicity. But I prefer simplicity, 
if it is genuine, to the premature and altogether disagreeable 
sophistication seen around us today in the young. If we are 
frank with ourselves, we know that even in our own schools, 
where pupils come presumably from “good” families and 
reputable backgrounds, it is necessary to emphasize and reiter- 
ate the rules of honest practice. Plenty of youngsters who 
mean well have never been told why “cribbing”’ is a social men- 
ace or what is involved in deceit. I have had to explain care- 
fully to a skeptical boy why it is wrong to break a promise, 
and I confess that I had a difficult task in view of the casualness 
with which international treaties, solemnly consummated, have 
been disregarded. Somebody recently reminded us that there 
are no longer any sermons on sin, that it is, in fact, almost an 
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obsolete word. I confess, rather sadly, that I have met boys 
who have been ready to justify almost any dereliction on the 
ground of immediate impulse or desire. 

What is the school’s responsibility in matters involving the 
fundamental virtues? With the partial breakdown of the home 
and the weakened influence of the church, the school has 
become more and more the place where the instinctive selfish- 
ness of children can be eradicated. Intellectual honesty is a 
quality which can best be illustrated and emphasized in the 
classroom. I am not referring here to any form of indoctrina- 
tion, for we should be much more concerned to show our pupils 
how rather than what to think. But if it is indoctrination to 
urge our students to free themselves from prejudices and 
foolish partialities, then I am a believer in indoctrination. 
What we can do through our own example and through dis- 
creet guidance is to remind these plastic young Americans of 
the dangers of racial, religious, and class intolerance, to inocu- 
late them against the meaner vices of cheating and short- 
cutting, and to fill them with the spirit of the Golden Rule. 
It is gratifying when a group of boys of their own volition 
renounce some of their pleasures in order to relieve the misery 
of their fellows, when they show through their actions that 
one of life’s durable satisfactions is unpretentious self-sacrifice 
for a noble end. None of us wishes to turn them out as little 
prigs; but they should perceive the difference between dema- 
gogues in public office and men of moral dignity, like Winston 
Churchill and Wendell Willkie. Knowledge without goodness 
(to use the quaint old phrase) is always dangerous; and out- 
standing ability employed for ignoble and unscrupulous pur- 
poses, is one of the most tragic phenomena of our times. What 
a blessing it would be if our independent schools could send 
out each year ten thousand boys who would not only set their 
own example of integrity, but would also resent and fight 
corruption in the seats of the mighty. 

I make no apologies for suggesting that a school fails in its 
mission unless it arouses and feeds the spiritual nature of its 
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pupils. The so-called “church schools” have their own meth. 
ods, suited to their respective constituencies. But every inde. 
pendent school, no matter what religious belief it represents, 
is bound to move outside the narrow bounds of creeds and 
theologies and to stress those mystical values which transcend 
mundane things. Unless the headmaster and his faculty are 
seriously and unashamedly concerned with “thoughts beyond 
the reaches of our souls,” the institution falls short of being 
the instrument for good which it was intended to be. Per- 
haps never has it been more important for us to see visions and 
dream dreams—and to get our boys to see and dream them 
with us! 

Morale is an intangible, perhaps an inexplicable, thing, 
which can appear and disappear without any apparent cause, 
We have all watched some schools go steadily down hill, losing 
the confidence of the public and exerting less and less influ. 
ence over their undergraduates. Often this is due to an unwise 
selection of teachers, with a consequent lowering of academic 
and moral standards. Sometimes it is brought about by a 
laxity in discipline, inevitably culminating in disorder. But 
the worst situation is when the faculty lose interest in their 
jobs, set a poor example to their students, and care little about 
results. If the headmaster and the faculty have the right 
conception of their purposes and are willing to do their share 
not only in the classrooms but also in the dormitories and on 
the playing fields, no disaster is likely to occur. 

For the moment our independent schools are enjoying one 
of those prosperous periods which keep trustees cheerful. It 
is true, as pessimists will quickly point out, that our expenses 
are going up and our incomes going down and that some of 
us are having difficulties in balancing our budgets. It is equally 
true, nevertheless, that we are overwhelmed with applicants 
and that our popularity, for various reasons, is greater than it 
has been for many years. Numerically, quantitatively, we are 
still insignificant as compared with the public schools; but we 
are constantly praised for our share in building up a compe- 
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tent citizenry. It may be that we are justified in our com- 
placency. 

But it is precisely when we are well-satisfied that we should 
be on our guard. This is the hour when we should be scrutiniz- 
ing our curriculums to ascertain whether any dry rot should 
be eliminated. It may be that some of us are too closely 
wedded to traditions and too little acquainted with modern 
discoveries in psychology. It may be that through indolence 
we are retaining teachers who are past their usefulness and 
have mental sclerosis. It may be that our graduates, going out 
with so much ceremony each June, are less public-spirited than 
we had hoped. In any case, now is the time for surveys, for 
a reconsideration of programs and accomplishments. We shall 
not for many years have such a golden opportunity for re- 
form. The question is not whether we are good, but whether 
we can be better, whether we can more acceptably serve the 
state. 

And if we do not reform ourselves, the state is likely to do 
it for us. One typical example! If we do not open our doors 
to well-qualified applicants, regardless of their financial status, 
the government will step in, as it has done in England. Exclu- 
siveness—at least in a social sense—cannot persist much longer 
in our independent schools, and those are wise which are now 
providing scholarships or work opportunities for able students 
of limited means. I could cite other illustrations if this were 
the proper occasion. As it is, I content myself with asserting 
that the gravest perils to American independent schools will 
come from snobbishness (in all of its manifestations) , bigotry, 
provincialism, reactionarism, smugness, stupidity, and inertia— 
the seven deadly sins of our type of education. 

Again and again in the evolution of human society dynas- 
ties and religions and schools, once flourishing, have perished 
because of their lack of vitality. Through stubbornness, blind- 
ness, or inflexibility, they have not been able to meet a changed 
age in a changed mood. We are now in the midst of a social 
revolution more widespread and profound than some people 
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realize, from whose demands and implications we cannot 
escape. In the hills of Vermont and New Hampshire stand 
many a brick, ivy-clad, abandoned building, the former seat 
of a forgotten academy which died because it did not satisfy 
the demands of a younger generation. The lesson, for us, is 
obvious. Probably the last significant words of Calvin Cool- 
idge, at the close of the Hoover administration, were, “I do 
not fit with these times.” A different era had opened, to which 
he could not or would not adjust himself. He was then too 
old and too tired to care what happened. But for us school- 
masters to have the same gloomy outlook would be indeed a 
tragedy. If we do not fit the times, our hour is over. 

The independent schools, as I have suggested, are now 
facing an era during which our concepts and ideals will be 
tested to the utmost. Let us be sure, then, that we are living 
in the present and the future—not in the past. In this crisis 
only the far-sighted and adaptable schools will be sure of sur- 
vival. 


- 





The Next Step 


By HENRY M. WRISTON 


fully entered our consciousness. There has been an 

immense amount of discussion of the atomic bomb; we 
have been told what we must do to avoid obliteration—but 
not how to do it. Because a stalemate cannot be indefinitely 
dramatized, attention shifted to meat, which now returns to 
the counters and disappears from the headlines. We vaguely 
realize that the housing shortage is world-wide. We are dimly 
aware from time to time of the millions of people described by 
the drab bureaucratic phrase “displaced persons,” whose trag- 
edy deserves a more poignant expression. The rift between 
East and West is played up like a sports-page review, with only 
two programs commonly discussed: get soft versus get tough. 
Tensions are so obvious that fear of a new war arises. 

Many of the results of the war so much in the focus of 
attention, however tragic they may be, are nonetheless essen- 
tially transient. Crops will grow again. Shattered structures 
will be repaired or replaced. Dweliings will be rebuilt, people 
will return to their own localities or settle where they are or 
find still different homes. Ways of softening issues, postponing 
crises, the process of give and take, utter fatigue, and engross- 
ment with other problems may well relax tension between East 
and West and make recent war talk seem absurd in retro- 
spect. The atomic bomb may even go the way of poison gas 
because men take the path of virtue out of sheer prudence. 

Without understanding in the slightest degree the familiar 
terrifying aftermaths of war, there is a more profound and a 
more permanent consequence. Men’s minds have been warped, 
their faiths have been damaged, their values distorted. Confu- 
sion of ideas is an even more serious dislocation than displaced 
persons. 

Confusion of mind offers the worst possible setting for great 
decisions. But events will not wait upon a proper intellectual 
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atmosphere: choices must be made when issues demand, and 
decisions cannot abide a more convenient season. So it happens 
that two sets of ideas are offered us, and we must make our 
selection now. The choice would have been far simpler if the 
present contenders had been opponents in the war, since in 
those circumstances the arbitrament of victory would have 
enhanced the one and discredited the other. There would 
have been no vigorous protagonist for the defeated ideology, 
as there is none for nazism today. The one ideal, sharpened 
and intensified through its trial by fire, would have made many 
converts; success always invites followers. The current situa- 
tion is quite different: the two sets of contending ideas were 
allies—and both acquitted themselves beyond all expectation. 

Both ideologies were very much on the defensive early in 
the war. When Russia stabbed Poland in the back and shared 
the spoils with Hitler, its moral position sank very low. When 
Russia attacked Finland and made heavy weather of subduing 
so tiny a state, the political prestige of communism tobogganed 
along with its moral position. Perhaps it was that fact which 
tempted Hitler to break his bargain with the Soviets and com- 
mit the folly of war on two fronts. Certainly it was that cir- 
cumstance which led to expectations that Russia could not 
endure the onslaught and would quickly be beaten to a new 
Brest-Litovsk treaty of surrender. 

Recalling these things, we should also remind ourselves that 
the prestige of democracy and its moral position were like- 
wise impaired. The world was ablaze, yet many Americans 
accepted Senator Borah’s estimate that it was a “phony war.” 
Public officials dared not trust public opinion and make deci- 
sive commitments. Our course persuaded Germany and Japan 
that we would not fight unless attacked and would fight inef- 
fectively even then. The collapse of France, the widespread 
belief that mistresses shaped the policy of ministers, left the 
democratic ideal with tarnished prestige and an impaired 
moral stature. In Britain alone the moral standing of democ- 
racy was enhanced by a superb manifestation of courage, but 
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retreat and defeat impaired prestige despite the resourceful 
heroism of Dunkirk. 

From the nadir in world-estimation, both democracy and 
communism rose to supreme heights. The Soviets retreated 
but did not collapse, and the decisive stand at Stalingrad 
evoked the admiration of the world. Fortitude, energy, and 
organization made steady inroads upon Nazi strength, until 
at the moment of victory the moral stature and political pres- 
tige of the Soviets surpassed anything in Russia’s long history. 

Democracy, equally with communism, recovered lost ground 
and advanced to new recognition. The patience, tenacity, and 
fighting spirit of Britain; the productive power of America, 
its capacity to extemporize an army, a navy, a merchant 
marine; the simplicity and shrewdness of lend lease; these and 
many another triumph led to victory and the overthrow of 
Germany and Japan. 

The combination of communism and democracy constituted 
the greatest coalition in history—and the best. That is part 
of the record we must always remember. Nevertheless, it 
would be folly to overlook the stark reality that not all the 
external pressure of imminent defeat could keep the allies of 
the East and West from being competitors even during the 
war. The rivalry was not the mere stubbornness of wilful 
men. It was inherent in the two systems; their inner natures 
made tension inevitable. The external manifestations were 
many. The exchange of military information was seriously 
defective. Russia nagged us to open a second front while 
refusing to do so herself. Then, when the break came in the 
Far East, Russia raced to gain position which American 
strategy had made possible. These are familiar—and one- 
sided—samples, selected only because their familiarity reminds 
us that cooperation did not suspend competition even in war. 
It should have made it a commonplace of our thinking that 
with moral prestige and military power at their zenith and 
enemies overthrown the great alliance was certain promptly 
to dissolve in sharp rivalries. 
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I claim no unusual prescience or power of insight for having 
written in 1941: 


Victorious alliances dissolve rapidly. Nations which have scores to 
settle with a common enemy may join together to reduce it to com- 
pliance. But their several interests are not identical; indeed they are 
often inconsistent. Alliances are marriages of convenience, often with 
no love between the principals. During critical days when attention is 
concentrated upon the thin margin between victory and defeat, differ- 
ences of opinion and interest are minimized. When victory comes, 
however, that abnormal solidarity begins to disintegrate. The external 
pressure which held the states together being removed, they tend to 
pursue their several interests, serene in the faith that their common 
task has been discharged. Historically, nothing is more common than 
that allies should fall to quarreling among themselves.* 


So the events in 1945 and 1946 have proved; we should be 
neither surprised nor disconcerted by the advent of the inevi- 
table. Schism was doubly certain to occur after a war in which 
the basic values envisioned in the political ideas and ideals 
of the dominant allies were so fundamentally divergent. We 
must accept the facts; we can no more hope to shrug off that 
rivalry than Chamberlain could appease Hitler or we could 
deflect the Japanese by fair words and the sale of oil and 
scrap. The race is on. It cannot be safely ended by having the 
United States stop running. That would bring contempt. 
Contempt leads to underestimation and so to war. Hitler and 
Tojo should have taught us that much. Surely America should 
not have to learn the same lesson over again in this generation. 

In Molotov’s speech late in October, he made the existence 
of this race crystal clear; he called it “‘competition in the social 
and economic sphere between states and social systems,” and 
referred to it again and again. He expressed the pride of the 
Soviet Union, saying: “There is no lack of faith among our 
people in the peaceful means of progress and there is no 
feeling of incertitude which is created in countries with un- 
stable economic and political prospects. . . . Our people are 
anxious to take part in the peaceful competition of states and 


*Wriston, Prepare for Peace! (New York: Harper & Bros., 1941), p. 78. 
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social systems.”” He came dangerously close to contempt in 
declaring, ‘“This policy can suit the plans only of such a gov- 
ernment as has no confidence in the internal forces of its coun- 
try and is contaminated with a lack of faith in peaceful means 
of international cooperation and competition.” Again, clearly 
referring to the United States, he spoke of “profound distrust 
in the peaceful methods of further development of one’s own 
country and of some pessimistic lack of confidence in one’s own 
strength in so far as the prospect of peaceful competition 
between states and social systems is concerned.”’ The race is on. 

The only way in which the race can lead to peace is for us 
so to run it as to win respect and even admiration, however 
grudging. No nation will risk war if we keep our moral posi- 
tion clear and maintain our economic, social, and political 
strength. Democracy and communism are so fundamentally 
antithetical that they cannot be compromised or fused. Any 
emulsion would be inherently unstable. They can survive in 
parallel in peace as in war. They need never come to armed 
conflict if each exploits its own ideals and respects the other 
without envy, vituperation—or imitation! 

“What's past is prologue.” What is the relevance of these 
historical observations to our educational task? Simply this: 
if democracy is entered in the race, the schools and colleges 
have a leading part in the effort to preserve the integrity of 
the democratic ideal. 

As in most races, there are handicaps. Education proceeds 
by words and by deeds. So far as words are concerned, we 
start with a serious handicap. Our vocabulary has been stolen. 
“Liberalism” has ceased to connote freedom; the term has 
been captured by men who set other values—chiefly material— 
far higher in the scale. The word “democracy” itself has been 
pilfered. Perhaps that was natural; we have not made very 
good use of it since the days of Woodrow Wilson. It was so 
little regarded that few people knew it had been stolen until it 
appeared among Soviet jewels. In the current debate in the 
United Nations Assembly Russians almost monopolize the 
word. They and others now employ “democracy” to describe 
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ideas and processes which have no tincture of what we were 
wont to regard as democratic. Youth are confused by what 
seems to them a kind of international double talk as puzzling 
as references to ‘‘vaut,” “melrooney,” and “putti putti” are 
to their elders, whose fixed concept of a “Cement Mixer” has 
nothing to do with music or Slim Gaillard’s Trio. 

Words are mere symbols of ideas. The jabberwocky of 
politics is a fair reflection of a profound dislocation of basic 
ideas. With that particular aftermath of the war education 
has an immediate and responsible concern. For where, if not 
in institutions of learning, can ideas be clarified and their 
symbols made more precise and instructive? 

So profound is this dislocation of ideas and their symbols 
that men argue on both sides of the same question simultane- 
ously without apparent consciousness of mad incoherence. 
Few people, for example, would even now dare openly and 
unequivocably to denounce the basic freedoms involved in the 
Bill of Rights. Almost everyone would insist that they are 
part of our most precious heritage. At the same time it is 
common to insist that individualism is outmoded, to caricature 
its crudities, to discount its virtues—and to assert that society 
is supreme and social goals transcendent. 

There is no double talk in the Bill of Rights. “Congress 
shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion, or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or abridging the freedom 
of speech or of the press; or the right of the people peaceably 
to assemble, and to petition the government for a redress of 
grievances. ... The right of the people to keep and bear Arms, 
shall not be infringed. .. . The right of the people to be secure 
in their persons, houses, papers, and effects, against unrea- 
sonable searches and seizures, shall not be violated. . . . The 
right of trial by jury shall be preserved... . . The enumeration 
in the Constitution, of certain rights, shall not be construed to 
deny or disparage others retained by the people.” 

The simple and undiluted purpose of those and other pro- 
visions is to safeguard individualism. There is no other cred- 
ible meaning for such plain words. The decline in respect for 
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individuals and the rise in emphasis upon society and its pre- 
rogatives explain why a powerful political advocate of social- 
ized goals could sneer at “‘bill-of-rights democracy” and speak 
with fervor of “directed democracy”’ with an obvious reference 
to Russia. Confused as | hope he was, or lucid as he 
may have been, he nevertheless inadvertently or deliberately 
called attention to a fundamental reality: if individualism is 
wrong, then the freedom which the Bill of Rights was designed 
to protect is also wrong, nor all the brillig or frabjous decibels 
uttered by slithy toves can make it right. 

Maybe we should not run this race. Perhaps the game is 
not worth the candle. Peradventure the Russians may be 
right. If so, let us admit it and adopt the vocabulary of Marx 
and Lenin without equivocation or hesitation. The Com- 
munists had terms for their ideals, and if we like their ideas, 
let us use their words and symbols. But if we are to make the 
race, let us cease to run in all directions at once. We must 
clarify our ideas, make them coherent and consistent, and 
employ words that are apt and accurate symbols, drawn from 
Webster instead of Alice. Make your own choice, but be 
clear-headed about it. I am not pleading for indoctrination, 
but for the end of muddification. 

Education proceeds by words and deeds. As we should make 
our language clear and precise, we should also show forth the 
democratic spirit by every policy we adopt and every act we 
perform. 

To make my point perfectly explicit 1 want to remove some 
misconceptions. There has been an enormous amount of bal- 
derdash about the lack of educational opportunity in America. 
The assertion that it is open only to the well-to-do fills me 
with rage, for I know better—not from hearsay or rumor, 
but at first hand. One of my grandfathers came to this coun- 
try from Ireland, and after a time as a ship’s carpenter in 
New York he became a pioneer rancher in Colorado; my other 
grandfather was a hill farmer in West Virginia. So far as I 
know I have no drop of blue blood. My father worked his 
way through school and college and professional school, and, 
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devoting his life to doing good, carried a burden of debt for 
twenty years. I am one of the exploited, for I began to earn 
at least a part of my living in grammar school days. Every 
trip to New York carries me through a city in which, on my 
first visit, I arrived without enough money for supper and no 
idea of a place to sleep. Of all this I am neither proud nor 
ashamed; it is so much like the life-history of many of my 
acquaintances that it does not appeal to me as even very 
interesting. I submit it merely to qualify as an expert witness 
to the fact that higher education has long been available to 
the people so piteously described as underprivileged. 

If a young man possessed moderate intellectual capacity, 
and education rated higher in his scale of personal values 
than other more tangible things, he could struggle through 
somehow. Costs were low, scholarships available, and work 
aplenty. Read the charming memoirs of Thomas W. Lamont, 
My Boyhood in a Parsonage, and follow his career. Read the 
alumni records of the distinguished men who graduated from 
your schools and colleges and identify those who belonged to 
the “privileged” group. The public schools long have taken 
rich and poor alike. The egalitarian element in American 
democracy has nowhere been more evident than in American 
education. I assert, on the historical record, that democracy 
has been more completely achieved in American education than 
in any other educational system in the world. 

Having expressed my dissent from the practice of selling 
American democracy and its educational program short, I 
nevertheless assert that we must do very much better in the 
future. Indeed, it is past success which offers the best assur- 
ance that we can improve. If all the love and labor, all the 
wealth and wisdom that have been poured into the American 
program of democratic education had been ineffectual, there 
would be no ground for hope that we could succeed where 
our fathers failed. But if we recover faith in our past, we 
can mend its flaws; we can capitalize upon the vast momentum 
and with fresh energy and renewed conviction press on to 
new goals. 
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There are many desirable objectives, but the democratic 
responsibility we bear sets one above all others. We must 
identify talent at younger ages, cultivate it more assiduously, 
and open more and broader avenues of opportunity for it. 

The simplest of all economic verities, and perhaps the often- 
est overlooked, is that production creates wealth. The basic 
intellectual law is that developed talent is wealth. The tests 
given by the armed forces offer us the latest, but not novel, 
evidence that enormous amounts of talent lie fallow and never 
yield adequate fruit. Very large numbers of men who showed 
high potentiality never went beyond secondary school and 
many not that far. Of the highest 7 percent in the Army tests 
only one-fourth were college graduates. As I said, this is 
new, but not novel. It exposes a waste more dreadful than 
war itself. That is, at first sight, an extraordinary statement. 
But examine the evidence, reflect upon it, and the truth of the 
assertion becomes obvious. 

Moreover, it leads to another conclusion equally startling 
and equally true. The most terrible cost of war is not in cities 
destroyed and industries disrupted; it is in the slaughter or 
the living death of authors, poets, musicians, artists, scholars, 
scientists—men of talent whose genius is denied an outlet 
and whose best works are lost forever. There is in our hands 
a potential recovery of that loss. We know that for every 
poet or man of other insights who was killed, there are many 
more whose potentialities are lost because they are never 
brought to fulfillment., 

We spend a mint of money in reclaiming the war-maimed, 
and it is meet, right, and our bounden duty so to do. That 
is a work of mercy and reclamation; but if we can also discover 
and develop new, fresh talents, the rewards are even greater. 

To achieve such a purpose we must do some hard things. 
We must make peace among the sovereignties that constitute 
our educational empire. It is easy to call for the abolition of 
the Russian veto—and still exercise a like veto in our own 
sphere. It is the simplest thing in the world to ridicule the 
formalism, the meaningless rituals, the intolerable procras- 
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tination of international diplomacy. But if any college will 
examine its admission requirements and procedures with stark 
candor, it will find more ritualistic survival than at Flushing 
Meadows or the Quai D’Orsay. 

One need take no pains at all to make manifest the absurdity 
of the petty boundary disputes between Ruritania and Gal. 
vania; it has been the theme of many comic operas. But the 
watch on the Rhine was no more rigorous than some of the 
defensive tactics at the boundaries between school and college, 

There is a vast enthusiasm for UNESCO. It is right and 
proper that such an organization should be built, eagerly sup. 
ported, and ardently employed. But there are many who are 
glad to see united action at a safe distance, where it will not 
upset their long and comfortably established routines. Can 
they make the intimate, immediate sacrifice necessary to join 
in a common effort at research and administration in order to 
throw bridges across the Rhines and the Danubes and the other 
rivers that divide us here and now? 

We speak of One World and we do well to emphasize what 
Columbus demonstrated, but are we equally willing to em.- 
phasize that there is one education and that there is no tol- 
erable break between infancy and adulthood? 

The identification of talent in the earliest stages requires 
instrumentalities far more sensitive, far more refined, and far 
more reliable than those which we now have. Tests and meas- 
urements have a specious statistical validity which has too 
often been mistaken for specific accuracy in individual cases. 
There is urgent and overwhelming need for review, research, 
and improvement in conception, construction, administration, 
and, most of all, in interpretation. There is no substitute for 
human judgment and for subjective estimates by skilled and 
devoted people. But there is opportunity to re-enforce and 
double check those judgments if we will work hard enough at 
the task. There is need for the accumulation and transmission 
of the record of growth throughout the whole educational 
experience. That would supply a longer base line for judg- 
ment and a sounder background for counseling than presently 
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exist. These things will cost money, but money is not our 
greatest cost. Money can be found if we can find the faith, the 
courage, and the willingness to sacrifice custom and conveni- 
ence in order to achieve a significant educational result. 

As we approach this task, we shall be warned of what 
Russia is doing. The publication of the Russian budget a 
few weeks ago has already led to defeatist assumptions about 
American education. The figures there revealed were indeed 
challenging, but they were lump figures as compared to distrib- 
utive figures in the United States. They represented an effort 
to acquire a momentum which we have long possessed and 
which we should now accelerate Most of all the Russian 
figures concealed qualitative defects; they revealed expendi- 
tures not for the education of free men but servants of the 
state. Russian education looks to skills more than to enlighten- 
ment; it looks to patient labor rather than to truth. 

I do not discount the loyalty, the devotion, indeed, the pas- 
sion, with which that educational pattern, devoid as it is of 
the spirit of freedom, can be developed and pursued. I do 
not underestimate in the slightest degree the competitive 
spirit, the zeal, and the success which are likely to be attained. 
If we concede so much, it is merely another evidence of the 
race in which we are entered. It is a warning that we can 
no longer safely indulge the provincialisms, the rituals, the 
nostalgic procedures, and the other flaws which have been 
responsible for the deficiencies in democratic achievement. 

This is the moment to lay aside pride and prejudice and 
work together by word and by deed to bring the democratic 
ideal more nearly to realization in our own day and generation. 











The Role of General Education 
in School and College 


By PAUL H. BUCK 


WISH to preface my remarks this morning by saying some- 
| thing good about education in the United States. In doing 

so, | realize that I run the risk of being called a Pollyanna 
because we all know that the times are out of joint and that 
this is the day of Jeremiah. However, I deem it important 
for my argument to establish the fact that there is a great 
continuity in the educational process in the United States and 
that the record is one predominantly of achievement rather 
than of failure. Since my own position is so largely a prag- 
matic synthesis of what seems to me to be the good and the 
workable in our experience, I feel it expedient to begin on 
this note. 

It is not necessary for my present purpose to go back fur- 
ther than a century ago. It was about then that the United 
States embarked upon a great adventure of building a democ- 
racy upon the foundations of an educational system. The full 
implications of that vision could hardly have been understood 
by the educational statesmen of the era. But they started a 
process, and that process has been an ever-accelerating one. 
Its force and its permeability have influenced and even shaped 
every aspect of national life as it developed over the years. 

The achievement was great. We gained universal elemen- 
tary education before the nineteenth century closed. Within 
the first quarter of the present century education for all Amer- 
ican youth into the high school had become a realizable goal. 
Enrollments for higher education, which in 1870 had been 
merely a matter of some sixty thousand students in one type 
(the liberal arts college) of institution, by 1940 had become 
one million five hundred thousand students in a vast number 
of institutions of many types—vocational, professional, grad- 
uate, as well as the older type of liberal arts college. Finally, in 
1940 an additional one million students were pursuing part- 
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time vocational and adult education at the college or univer- 
sity level. 

The unique feature of this adventure was the effort to apply 
ancient ideals of education to a system of universal education. 
The problems created were of a size and weight beyond all 
expectation, partly because they cut deep into our ways of 
thought and action and partly because they entered directly 
into the complexity of modern society and so became inex- 
tricably mixed up with everything else that was happening 
in a dynamic age. The increase in numbers alone became 
staggering. Eighty thousand in the high schools in 1870. Seven 
million in 1940. How build adequate schools for so many? 
How find and train sufficient teachers? How finance the sys- 
tem? The problem of public control became more involved. 
The need for diversifying the curriculum became urgent. The 
great expansion of knowledge produced largely by specialism 
and certainly conducive to it and the ever-growing complexity 
of society itself, each in its way brought bewildering issues 
to the schools. The result is an educational system that has 
lost its original simplicity of purpose and structure in a maze 
of stages, functions, and kinds of institutions. 

But the American adventure has not merely been the appli- 
cation of liberal ideals of education to a universal system of 
education. We have made our schools the main channel for 
our youth to seek and to find opportunity for individual ad- 
vancement. If it be true that the basic principle of American 
democracy is equality of opportunity, it is also true that the 
schools have become the paramount agency for achieving this 
principle. It was not always the case. In the eighteenth cen- 
tury Benjamin Franklin found no career closed to his talent 
because of the lack in his case of formal educational oppor- 
tunity. And in the nineteenth century there were many Horace 
Greeleys and Andrew Johnsons who emerged from poverty 
without formal education to build prominent careers in a wide 
variety of activities. But such careers are not so probable 
today, and in many activities—engineering, medicine, numer- 
ous types of business, and even law and journalism—they have 
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become virtually impossible. Today the school is the gateway 
—almost the only gateway—for opportunity, and the great 
problem of democracy in America is to give to all youth equal 
access to the education required. 

There is one school of thought, to which I belong, that holds 
that democracy calls for two things in its educational structure. 

In the first place, we must open all schools to all youth in 
the broadest manner possible and, having done this, proceed 
to develop in each student the maximum talent each possesses, 
Mass education means universal education, but it does not 
mean that each individual is to be given the same education, 
Each is different, with variant sets of values, interests, aims, 
and aptitudes. A free society needs the talents of all its 
individuals. —The school system must assume the function of 
discovering in each individual what he possesses and develop- 
ing this to its maximum. This means diversified curriculums 
and specialized education. It would be suicidal for any advo- 
cate of a program of liberal or general education to ignore 
this fact. It is both liberal and general to state that the diver- 
gent characteristics of each individual should be ascertained 
and developed through proper guidance and instruction. 

Nevertheless, there are grave dangers in this aspect of 
education. Specialism has been the rapid road to success, 
financial or otherwise. The best tenor sings in the Metro- 
politan. He may not be the best educated by any standard 
except that of specialism. The evil then is for all the incen- 
tive to be placed on specialism to the detriment of all else in 
the process of education. Furthermore, cultivation of the 
individual may well lead to an individualism once called rugged 
and the encouragement of an exploitation of the public for 
the aggrandizement of self. Nor does it change the pattern 
much if the exploiter is not an individual but a well-knit and 
highly group-conscious group. 

So obviously, if the first aim of education is to help young 
persons fulfill the unique, particular functions in life which 
it is in them to fulfill, an equally valid and essential aim is to 
fit them so far as possible for those common spheres which, 
as citizens and peers of a joint culture, they will share with 
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others. The ills of the present world, international and domes- 

tic, are largely the ills of discord. There is little or nothing in 

special education to contribute to the cure of such ills. Hence, 

the need in education of a point of view that inculcates in the 

individual a sense of responsibility for common understanding 

and common action. Enlargement of the common concern is 

the distinctive characteristic of our age. Education must move 

in harmony with this fact. Not many years ago the mass of 
mankind could and did leave peacemaking to statesmen, and I 

presume in some manner or way there was an education devised 
to train specialists in making peace. Today while we still 

have our specialists in this field, most people feel some of the 
weight of making peace on their shoulders. Should our schools 
ignore that fact? Even one generation back, how other people 
lived was not the business of most individuals; but all men 
are neighbors now. Among and beyond all the local and 
personal motives which drive men to pursue education, this 
budding collective responsibility year by year grows in power. 
And as it grows, it profoundly influences some immediate 
motives. The desire to get on in the world as the chief drive 
of individuals has animated education hitherto and forced it 
unduly along specialistic lines; this desire is being transformed 
into wider interests far more favorable both to growth in 
democracy and to the final causes for which society itself is 
only a means. General education is not panacea for the discord 
of the modern age. But certainly the strongest incentive for 
general education comes from the whole man’s awareness of 
his share in the common fate, of his part in the joint under- 
taking. 

This is the point where, I think, our educational experience 
has led us. More and more thought and discussion are being 
given to this aspect of education. In a sense one great chapter 
in the history of American education is coming to a close. 
For a century it was the tremendous growth of the school sys- 
tem and the problems it created which commanded the atten- 
tion of our educational thinkers, administrators, and teachers. 
Perforce less thought was given to the aims of education. It 
seems to me, however, that the next great chapter in the his- 
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tory of American education which we are now entering is 
to be predominantly one of assessing functions and defining 
aims. We hear more and more voices say today that “educa. 
tion must be more and more concerned with values as well 
as with knowledge, with motivation as well as with facts, 
with social purpose as well as with individual interests.” If this 
is to be the education of tomorrow, then much will have to be 
done with methods and aims. Educational aids such as testing 
must be greatly improved and the process of improvement 
rapidly accelerated. Curriculums both in their entity and in 
their component parts must be re-examined. More experience 
than is now available must be secured concerning the efficacy 
of education in developing intangible qualities such as values, 
tastes, and discrimination. And above all we must avoid the 
great danger of seeing our problem in monistic terms. Too 
often mankind in facing a vast, complex social problem attacks 
one problem with a single approach which because of its nar- 
rowness is no solution at all. 

It is for this reason, therefore, that it is well to remember 
both the complexity and the background of the problem. In 
this way we shall avoid doing injustice to certain great individ- 
uals in American education and also profit constructively in our 
efforts toward a solution. To illustrate I should like to discuss 
briefly some aspects of the work of Charles W. Eliot and John 
Dewey. 

Eliot will remain a significant figure in American education 
because he championed (note I do not use the verb “origi- 
nated’) two great forces in education of his period. One of 
these was the development of professional and graduate edu- 
cation with its concomitant emphasis on research. So strong 
and pervasive was this influence in its immediate and ultimate 
effects on all phases of education that I do not need even to 
pause to discuss it. The other of Eliot’s causes was the free 
elective system. Now it is possible to advocate the free elective 
system at any time and in any place on purely philosophical 
grounds. It was so advocated by Thomas Jefferson and it is 
so advocated today in certain progressive circles. But it is 
also possible to explain advocacy of the free elective system 
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in the day of Eliot not as an end in itself, but as a means to 
an end. Eliot found a curriculum narrowly restrictive and 
highly prescriptive. Such a curriculum prevented the develop- 
ment of studies such as the modern literatures, the social 
sciences, and the sciences. The principle of the free election 
of all subjects provided a convenient argument by which the 
excluded subjects (and they were the vital, growing subjects) 
could find adequate expression in the curriculum. Certainly it 
was this practical consideration which gave force sufficient 
to make possible the triumph of the free elective system in 
the colleges and the high schools of the country. As a matter 
of fact, one incidental but important aspect of the story is 
that diversification in high school curriculums, made neces- 
sary by the expansion in numbers which brought into the high 
schools so many varied types of students, flowed down a 
channel prepared by the earlier triumph of the free elective 
system over the restricted and prescribed curriculum. 

But this type of reason for the advocacy of the free elec- 
tive system disappears once the immediate battle is won. 
And certainly when free election, which led to great speciali- 
zation and professionalization of education, extends to a point 
reached in present-day curriculums, then the arguments of the 
past became irrelevant. Nevertheless, it is unjust to attribute 
to Eliot our own tardiness in remedying the problems which 
grew out of the free elective system. No one can for a moment 
deny the validity of the system he advocated for that era and 
the great contribution made through it. And even today when 
the need for a pattern in education is so much discussed and 
so widely advocated, there are few who would wish to go so 
far as to be arbitrary in prescribing a curriculum. The Eliot 
era did establish the validity in education of the intangible 
values which come from a sense of freedom on the part of 
students and teachers alike. We do not wish to lose sight of 
that fact now that we confront the need—as Eliot did not— 
of creating a pattern. 

John Dewey holds his great place in American education 
likewise because of two major and related theories he has advo- 
cated so well—experimentation and the concept of education 
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as a social process. Of course, this is a simplification that does 
much injustice to Mr. Dewey. But I think it correct to say 
that Mr. Dewey puts trust in the scientific method of thought, 
the method which demands that you reach conclusions from 
tested data only, but that, since the data may be enlarged or 
the conclusions themselves combined with still other conclu- 
sions, you must hold them only tentatively. It emphasizes 
that full truth is not known and that we must be forever led 
by facts to revise our approximations of it. As a feeling of 
commitment and of allegiance marks the sense of heritage, so 
a tone of tough-mindedness and curiosity and a readiness for 
change mark this pragmatic attitude. 

It was quite a natural result that this thought applied by 
Dewey to education itself would be a concept of education asa 
social process. Since the social setting of maturing youth 
changes radically decade by decade in this country, the teacher 
in whatever subject who is not adjusted to change fails to make 
his subject meaningful to youth or serviceable to society. 

It may well be true that a weakness in Mr. Dewey’s thought 
is that his concept of education does not provide the student 
with a feeling of commitment, a sense of continuity, a throb 
of allegiance, and the comfort of security that proceeds from 
these emotions. And it is especially understandable why in 
days like these the attack on pragmatism in education is so 
persistent. The argument usually runs, to use the words of a 
popular weekly magazine, the pragmatists “rose out of a 
prolonged age of faith, and the controlling ethics of that 
faith, which they could take for granted, are what made them 
work so hard to understand and improve the world . . .”” But 
their net effect was to tear down, build nothing to replace, 
leaving only a system of criticism. “The coming age must 
also find a new faith to keep itself going.” Here is a point of 
view widely shared and potent in present educational thought. 

The need for faith, for man to believe in something, the 
need for values, taste, discrimination, leads us again to the 
demand for a pattern of general education. But I must con- 
fess that I think it would be a disaster if that urgent demand 
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caused us to forget the essence of Dewey’s contribution. Ina 
recent statement he quoted Justice Holmes as follows: 

When men have realized that time has upset many fighting faiths, 
they may come to believe that the ultimate good is better reached 
by free trade in ideas—that the best test of truth is the power of the 
thought to get itself accepted in the competition of the market. 


And then he proceeded to make this comment: 

There never has been a time when it was as important as it is today 
to take into our heads the spirit that inspires these words. In a time 
of extreme distress and uncertainty, we reach out blindly for some 
final and finished truth. Justice Holmes reminds us that truth is a 
matter of never-ending search. In a time of longing for external 
authority—even that of superior force to settle doubts and conflicts— 
he reminds us that the open mind, manifested in free search and free 
discussion, is the sole method of conducting the search with safety 
and assurance. In a time when reasonableness and intelligence are 
undergoing eclipse, he reminds us that fact, discovered by continued 
inquiry, is in the long run the only ground upon which realization of 
human desires can be attained. 


Also in our immediate background there is much to be 
learned from the experimentation with curriculums in both 
school and college which has taken place. From this exten- 
sive and rich experience there seems to me to be emerging a 
wide area of agreement. There have been numerous efforts to 
state the nature and object of general education. | should like 
to cite two such efforts. In 1944 a committee of the American 
Council on Education issued a report on A Design for Gen- 
eral Education for Members of the Armed Forces. In this 
committee’s opinion: 

General education refers to those phases of nonspecialized and non- 
vocational education that should be the common possession, the com- 
mon denominator . . . of educated persons as individuals and as 
citizens in a free society.' 


The committee found little difficulty in agreeing upon the 
broad areas that should be included in general education. 


These fundamental elements were expressed, not as fields of knowl- 
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edge, but as the way in which educated men might properly be | 
expected to behave. The outcomes . .. were defined in terms of 
performance. General education, for example, should lead the student | 


to improve and maintain his own health and take his share of respon. 
sibility for protecting the health of others; to do his part as an 
active and intelligent citizen in dealing with the interrelated social, 
economic, and political problems of American life and in solving the 
problems of post-war international reconstruction; to choose a voca- 
tion that will make the optimum use of his talents and enable him 
to make an appropriate contribution to the needs of society.” 


A year later the Harvard committee submitted its report on 
General Education in a Free Society. It probed especially deep 
into the problem of general education in the high school in 
the belief that the general education of the great majority of 
each generation in the high school was vastly more important 
than that of the comparatively small minority who attend our 
four-year colleges. It proceeded on the conviction that the 
major purpose was “‘to cultivate in the largest possible number 
of our future citizens an appreciation of both the responsi- 
bilities and the benefits which come to them because they are 
Americans and are free.® 

This committee’s effort to state the nature and object of 
general education proceeded somewhat as follows. The term 
“general education” does not mean education in knowledge in 
general, nor does it mean education for all in the sense of uni- 
versal education. It is used to indicate that part of a student’s 
whole education which looks first of all to his life as a respon- 
sible human being and citizen; while the term “special educa- 
tion” indicates that part which looks to the student’s compe- 
tence in some occupation. General education has somewhat 
the meaning of liberal education brought down to earth, and 
also, by applying to high school as well as to college, it en- 
visages immensely greater numbers and thus escapes the 
invidium which, rightly or wrongly, attaches to liberal edu- 
cation in the minds of some people. 

In defining its major aims the committee proceeded through 


* Ibid., pp. 7-8. 
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certain stages. The first premise was that our national life 
and, more broadly, our culture do in fact predicate certain 
traits of mind and ways of looking at man and the world. 
These traits of mind include the capacity to think effectively, 
to communicate thought, to make valid judgments, and to 
discriminate among values, the total combining to produce 
a poised, healthy person, able to earn a living, discharge his 
duties as a citizen, and prepared to live the good life. Ways 
of looking at man and the world include the essential attitudes 
of free society among which may be mentioned an under- 
standing of the dignity of human aspiration, a belief in the 
equality of opportunity, a concept of tolerance and justice, 
a recognition of man’s duty to his fellow man. These traits 
of mind and ways of looking at man and the world are things 
which cannot be taken for granted. They are not given to a 
child in some mystic manner. They are not breathed from 
the atmosphere. They must be taught—consciously and ef- 
fectively—and the teaching of them is the prime responsibility 
of the schools. 

Second, these traits and outlooks embrace both heritage 
and change. If American education is to secure a unifying 
purpose and idea, it is difficult to see how that purpose and 
idea are to be secured without a sense of heritage. This brings 
us very close to the conviction and authority that is inherent 
in religion. It also brings us close to the discipline that is in- 
herent in the older concept of education based upon classics 
and mathematics. But can conviction, authority, discipline 
be omitted from, and are they necessarily alien to, a concept 
of education for modern democratic life? American democracy 
has always rested upon an inherited view of man and society 
which it is the function of education to make clear and mean- 
ingful and to pass on. We are part of a great continuity, an 
organic process which is the American and, more broadly, the 
Western evolution. Our standards of judgment, ways of life, 
and forms of government all bear the marks of this evolu- 
tion. We should understand it not merely in its present attri- 
butes, but in relationship to its tradition. To study its develop- 
ment not merely enriches the meaning of the present; it also 
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gives to a society the reassurance and the confidence that comes 
only from a sense of continuity. 

But heritage by itself is a deadly thing. One cannot avoid 
change. One must face it and even assist it. There is little 
in the education solely adjusted to heritage that adequately 
prepares the student to live in a world of social change. How 
then reconcile the necessity for common belief with the equally 
obvious necessity for new and independent insights leading to 
change? It is on this point that the contributions of James 
and Dewey having to do with science, the scientific attitude, 
and pragmatism have been so valuable. From these men came 
a concept of education, founded on obedience to fact and hos 
pitable to change. On the surface it may appear hostile to 
tradition, to the heritage of conviction, authority, and discip- 
line. Certainly the debate between the extreme traditionalists 
and the extreme pragmatists has been sharp and uncompromis- 
ing. Yet in my own way of thought I see no necessary impedi- 
ment in following a middle-of-the-road course. Belief in the 
dignity and mutual obligation of man is the common ground 
between these contrasting but mutually necessary forces in our 
culture. This belief is the fruit at once of religion, of the West- 
ern tradition, and of the American tradition. Science has 
become its powerful instrument. Science has done more than 
provide the material basis of the good life; it has directly 
fostered the spiritual values of humanism. To explain, science 
is both the outcome and the source of the habit of forming 
objective, disinterested judgments based upon exact evidence. 
Such a habit is of particular value in the formation of citizens 
for a free society. It opposes to the arbitrariness of authority 
the direct and continuing appeal to things as they are. Thus, 
it develops the qualities of the free man. 

I see no alternate to a fusion of both heritage and change 
if general education is to meet our needs. The tradition which 
has come down to us regarding the nature of man and the 
good society must inevitably provide our standards of good. 
Yet an axiom of that tradition itself is the belief ghat no cur- 
rent form of the received ideal is final but that every genera- 
tion, indeed every individual, must discover it in fresh form. 
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Education can, therefore, be wholly devoted neither to the 
view that the ideal itself is enough, nor to the view that means 
are valuable apart from the ideal. It must uphold at the same 
time tradition and experiment, the ideal and the means, sub- 
serving change within commitment. 

This is perhaps a good place to pause and briefly dispose 
of the charge frequently made that a program of general edu- 
cation involves a pattern and that students are to be indoc- 
trinated. To be sure. The dilemma is somewhat of this 
nature. Conviction without criticism leads to dogmatism. 
And we have had such education in our past experience. Its 
inadequacies are obvious, and we wish to avoid them. On the 
other hand, criticism without conviction leads to cynicism. 
We have also experienced that in relatively recent times. And 
since cynicism is an especially fatal disease of democracy, we 
must avoid it if free society is to endure. What we seek in 
general education is a balance of conviction and criticism. Is 
it too much to say that the unifying factor in achieving this 
goal is the expression of the common heritage of Western 
civilization modified by new faith in experiment and research? 

Certainly general education is not formless. It has pattern, 
and this pattern must be expressed as concretely and with as 
much demand from the student as are patterns of special edu- 
cation. This involves giving up the idea that all fields and all 
departments are equally valuable vehicles of general educa- 
tion. It also implies some prescription. Education in freedom 
is quite a different matter than freedom in education. And, 
finally, it means that the great teacher alone with all his quali- 
ties for inspired instruction is not enough. What the teacher 
teaches is from the point of view of general education as 
important as his ability. 

If one accepts the argument that our national life and cul- 
ture predicate certain traits and outlook and that these traits 
and outlooks embrace both heritage and change, it follows 
that a successful democracy demands that these traits and 
outlooks be shared so far as possible among all the people, 
not merely among a privileged few. The seven millions in the 
high schools must not have an education divergent in its funda- 
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mental aims from that given to the million and a half in the 
colleges. There must not be discord in the aims of general 
education among the colleges so that those who train teachers, 
or engineers, or farmers, or doctors, or adhere to the so-called 
“liberal arts program” fail to understand the problem they 
have in common. A successful democracy, let me repeat, 
demands that these traits and outlooks be shared so far as 
possible among all the people, not merely the privileged few. 
But there exist in fact great differences among people, not 
only of opportunity, which has been and can be improved, but 
of gifts and interests, which cannot be improved so quickly, 
or, in the case of interests, are and should be ideally varied. 
This leads us to the great question of the nation and age. It 
is how can general education be so adapted to different ages 
and, above all, different abilities and outlooks that it can appeal 
deeply to each, yet remain in goal and essential teaching the 
same for all? The answer to this question, it seems not too 
much to say, is the key to anything like complete democracy. 
I should be presumptuous, indeed, to pretend that I have 
an answer. I should be especially presumptuous in that I, a 
college administrator, face a problem which in the college, as 
I shall shortly explain, is relatively easier than the problem in 
the high school. Yet it is something to pose the question. 
Here, as in so many arduous ard persistent problems of 
society, the first step is the understanding of the problem and 
a determination to live with it until it yields an answer. 
Some things can be said. First, the answer cannot be one 
over-all solution, since the whole problem is precisely to reach 
differently gifted students of different ages and hopes. Further, 
it. will be comparatively easy to reach the gifted and the 
favored—the ones who do well in high school and many ot 
whom go on to college. The chief problem is not to discover 
the right general education for these able young people, but 
for the less gifted—not for those who go to college and to 
academic and technical high schools (however great an effort 
toward general education is needed in all three) but for the 
great majority in other courses, those who are in those courses 
precisely because of their lower facility with ideas. They are 
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the people whom the totalitarian states have regimented. Yet 
democracy imposes on them, as on all, the task of responsible 
private judgment, and it is for the schools to fit them for this 
task by every possible means. 

We do not start from scratch. It is well to remember the 
direct relevance of education to the ideologies which shaped 
the war from which we have recently emerged. It is directly 
pertinent to recall that the first thing our Nazi enemy tried to 
destroy was the free universities and schools of Germany. An 
idea—the liberal and humane education of youth—and insti- 
tutions devoted to its advancement were incompatible to the 
existence of fascism. The lamps of learning which had been 
lighted in ancient Greece were extinguished wherever Nazi 
power extended. They would have been as completely dark- 
ened in the United States had we lost the war. 

Yet if anything gained for us the victory, it was the spirit 
of freedom in a population which had enjoyed the advantages 
of widespread education. It was an educated citizenry which 
understood the values implicit in American life and had the 
training to join in cooperative effort to make effective a com- 
mon action without loss of individual freedom. Our system 
of schools and colleges, into the creation of which the nation 
had from its origin poured so much of its idealism and effort, 
proved in fact to be central in the way of life we fought to 
preserve and the enemy fought to destroy. 

I began by observing that the unparalleled growth of our 
school system (a major achievement in itself) combined with 
the accelerating rate of change and complexity of modern 
society was the source of most of our educational ills. A 
parallel growth or eruption and an even greater degree of 
social change and complexity may be expected in the years 
before us. I see no way of perpetuating our free society unless 
we seek endlessly the meaning and the application of general 
education. The great function of general education is to pro- 
vide an ever more comprehensive reflection of the aims of 
education, cleared and refocused by our utmost endeavor to 
the vision of those who pass through our tutelage, to become 
in the measure of their awareness guardians of the republic. 











Problems Involved in Developing 
a Program of General Education 
By T. R. McCONNELL 


F ONE MAY judge from the number of articles, reports, 
| college bulletins, and books devoted to the subject, there 
is widespread agreement on the importance of general 
education. But on just what general education consists of, or 
on how to go about devising a program of general education, 
there is, apparently, no such consensus. 

The general-education movement began as a reaction 
against the disunity that had spread through the liberal arts 
curriculum. Unity in education has proved just as hard to 
maintain as in society at large, for the college curriculum 
reflects a host of vested academic interests, and consists, in 
many instances, of a multitude of relatively narrow and spe- 
cialized courses administered under a modified elective system. 
Perhaps it is significant that Harvard, which is generally 
credited—or debited, as you prefer—with starting the elec- 
tive system, now has joined the movement for greater unity 
within desirable diversity. 

The purpose of many of the earlier programs of general 
education was to substitute comprehensiveness for fragmen- 
tation. The curricular means invented to accomplish this pur- 
pose was the survey course, which usually tried to cover most 
of the content of the ordinary introductory courses in several 
supposedly related departments. Often there was very little 
attempt to integrate or even relate the material of these seg- 
ments. The pieces were put together on what one of my 
colleagues has called the “beads-on-a-string” plan. Under 
this system general education was defined in terms of content. 
Thus, in the original Chicago College Plan, the purpose of the 
survey courses comprising the general curriculum was appar- 
ently to instill a knowledge of the main facts and principles of 
the constituent disciplines. President Hutchins’ doctrine that 
liberal education should concern itself with abiding truths and 
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permanent principles is, by the way, just another variant of 
the assumption that the end of general education is knowledge. 

The survey idea on the original Chicago pattern domin&ted 
the general education movement for a long time. It is the 
conception that is, in fact, still prevalent. Only recently have 
such questions as “what knowledge is of most worth,” and 
“knowledge for what” started a trend in another direction, 
namely toward selective, rather than inclusive, courses. 

This movement toward selective courses has culminated in 
an attempt to define the outcomes of general education in 
terms of the ways in which an educated person may be ex- 
pected to behave. This means that general education should 
be directed not only toward what free men should know, but 
also toward what they should do. So defined, the outcomes 
projected should determine the content, the organization, and 
the methods of general education. 

Speaking of the Harvard report on general education, Presi- 
dent Conant has said that he would amend the committee’s 
treatment by stressing the type of behavior on which a free 
society depends rather than emphasizing the common knowl- 
edge and common values which influence the behavior of the 
citizens. Both philosophically and procedurally, this is an 
important distinction. In order to behave as a cultivated per- 
son and as an intelligent citizen, a substantial store of pertinent 
knowledge and relevant ideas is essential, of course, but knowl- 
edge is not sufficient to enable one to act in appropriate ways. 
Certain fundamental skills and abilities are also necessary. 
For example, one must learn how to revise his store of infor- 
mation and how to change his ideas in the light of new discov- 
eries and new coriditions. To accomplish this, it is necessary 
to know what the reliable sources of information are and how 
to use them effectively and critically. To arrive at valid con- 
clusions as the bases for action, one must develop the ability 
to define problems, assemble data, establish facts, weigh evi- 
dence, detect invalid inferences, and make sound judgments of 
his own. 


But behavior depends on more than knowledge and effec- 
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tive mental processes of the sort just indicated. Motives and 
attitudes are dynamic determinants of action. For example, 
for“citizens to act intelligently, they need not only to under. 
stand democratic ideals and processes, but also to accept per- 
sonal responsibility for putting them into practice. 

To devise a program of general education on the basis of 
behavioral objectives is a difficult task, one which not many 
college faculties have done or are ready to undertake thor- 
oughly. Although it may not be particularly difficult to select 
a body of knowledge that is relevant to the needs of modern 
life, it is by no means easy to dispose students to use it to their 
own advantage and to society’s benefit. Nevertheless, how 
human beings act—how they live—is the real criterion of the 
effectiveness of general education. If general education is to 
be evaluated on that basis, it must be conceived, organized, and 
conducted in the same terms. 

The literature on general education almost invariably em- 
phasizes the importance of providing, for all students, a core 
of common knowledge and common values, or of educating 
them in certain common mental processes. General education 
is thus designed to serve a greatly needed unifying function 
in American education. Many people have assumed that this 
requires a common or uniform curriculum. Not a few colleges, 
breaking with the extremes of the elective system, have gone 
to the other extremity of standardization and prescription. 
This current educational neo-orthodoxy disregards completely 
almost all that has been discovered about variations in human 
nature and human development. To embrace this gospel would 
be to abandon all that we have learned about adapting educa- 
tion to human differences—a sorry retreat, indeed, for educa- 
tion to make. 

In a cogent, and to my mind, definitive, answer to the 
Hutchins-Adler-Barr-Van Doren school of educational philos- 
ophy, Sidney Hook has laid bare the fallacy in the contention 
that a common curriculum should be prescribed for every- 
body. He has used the following analogy to make his point: 


Now the elements of health are the same for everybody. We 
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can indicate the conditions which must be satisfied before any individual 
can be declared healthy. That is to say, the formal criterion or defini- 
tion of health is the same for everybody—namely, certain optimum 
levels of physical and mental activity. But would a scientific physician 
prescribe the same regimen, the same diet, the same medication for all 
individuals independent of their history, their constitution and their 
specific deficiencies? Such procedure is an unfailing sign of a quack. 
Similarly, it is a kind of educational quackery to demand that, because 
the elements of a good education in a democracy should be the same 
for everyone, everyone should get it in the same way, by the same 
courses, in the same time and order, independently of differences in 
aptitude, interests, and past educational experience. One would imagine, 
in view of these differences in personality and background, that identical 
methods and curriculums are hardly likely to lead to identical results, 
and that the more uniform we wish the educational achievement of 
students to be, the more varied and flexible our methods and curriculums 
must be, without denying the likelihood that they will exhibit certain 
constant features.” 


The Harvard report took the same position. Recognizing 
the fact of diversity among students, it emphasized that “Gen- 
eral education must accordingly be conceived less as a specific 
set of books to be read or courses to be given, than as a con- 
cern for certain goals of knowledge and outlook and an insist- 
ence that these goals be sought after by many means as 
intently as are those of specialism.” * 

Students should be expected to attain common outcomes of 
general education, though they should not only be permitted, 
but encouraged and guided to do so by different patterns of 
courses, or by independent learning partially or entirely with- 
out formal classroom instruction. Some institutions have 
accepted the principle of stating requirements in the form of 
outcomes without realizing that this necessitates the construc- 
tion of instruments for measuring them. Only by devising 
means of appraising students’ general educational develop- 


*Sidney Hook, Education for Common Man (New York: Dial Press, 1946), 


pp. 141-42. 
* General Education in a Free Society (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 


versity Press, 1945), p. 80. 
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ment is it possible to determine when they have satisfied these 
requirements. 

Comprehensive appraisals of accomplishment or develop. 
ment are not only necessary for determination of terminal 
attainment; they should also be given at intervals to reveal 
extent of growth toward ultimate objectives. One of the points 
at which they should be given is at the time of admission to 
college. General education extends over a long period. It 
begins in the elementary school, continues in the high school, 
and reaches a higher level in the college. General educational 
development is continuous. Furthermore, it is uneven. It is 
uneven among the traits within the individual, and it is unequal 
from one person to another. Studies of growth have led us to 
expect these differences, and, indeed, we should probably actu- 
ally encourage them. Since, at least in the case of college- 
bound students, a fairly long time is available for general edu- 
cation, it seems legitimate and desirable for a student, if he 
wishes, to postpone a part of his broader education so that he 
can cultivate some of his personal interests and particular 
talents along the way. 

If students are permitted to combine their individual and 
general education at all levels (as I think they should be 
allowed to do) it is essential to discover when they come to 
college the extent of their development with respect to the 
general educational outcomes they will be expected to attain 
at a later time. On the basis of this assessment, their place- 
ment in the curriculum can be appropriately determined, and 
individualized programs can be devised for them. 

When an institution defines its general educational outcomes 
in terms of behavior, it not only sets itself a difficult task in 
devising relevant means for their attainment, but also under- 
takes an equally difficult assignment in inventing instruments 
for their appraisal. Tests of information certainly will not 
suffice as indicators of behavior. Examinations which test 
understanding of principles may not reveal the ability to 
apply them in actual cases. None of these instruments may 
disclose attitudes and motives which will determine what an 
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individual will do when confronted with real issues. Special- 
ists in evaluation have made substantial progress in methods 
of functional measurement of a variety of objectives. The 
appraisal of general educational development calls for the 
utilization of all the available techniques, including more than 
pencil-and-paper tests. Even this will enable us to make only 
a partial approach to the measurement of dynamic outcomes. 
However, the fact that we cannot measure everything we 
should like to measure is no reason to fall back on credit- 
counting or on purely factual examinations for admission, 
placement, or accomplishment. 

Perhaps it would be helpful to faculties that are ready to 
accept the principle that curriculums and courses for general 
education should be built around explicitly defined objectives 
but do not know quite how to go about it, if I were to illus- 
trate the process by describing briefly several courses that have 
been successfully designed that way. The examples I shall use 
are selected from the program of general education in the 
College of Science, Literature, and the Arts at the University 
of Minnesota, because I am more familiar with these courses 
than I am with others that might be selected from other insti- 
tutions. I shall turn first to the field of the humanities. 

The central purpose of a divisional course called “The 
Humanities in the Modern World” is “to reveal the career 
during the last two centuries of the idea of modern man con- 
sidered as a self-governing member of self-governing commu- 
nities.” This broad theme has been made more explicit by 
Professor Alburey Castell of the department of philosophy, 
who is in charge of the course, in the form of certain compo- 
nent ideas which the course should lead students to understand. 
These ideas are as follows: 


1. To be self-governing is the natural destiny of any creature possess- 
ing free will and rational powers. The urgency of this ideal has been 
responsible for wide-reaching and deep-going changes in man’s concep- 
tion of himself, his relation to his fellow-men, and his methods of 
regulating human affairs. 

2. During periods when the notion of external authority has been 
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questioned, or when basic social and intellectual changes have taken 
place, the ideal of self-government is invariably raised for re-examination 
and clarification. Such periods in human history are crises in the history 
of this ideal. 

3. To be self-governing means to recognize the necessity for re 
strictions or limitations, and to insist upon having a choice in determin- 
ing these limitations, or in determining the principles upon which they 
are fixed. It is the ideal in the name of which men deny anarchy on the 
one hand and tyranny on the other. 

4. The ideal of self-government is not peculiar to man’s political 
interests. It may characterize his ways of dealing with his economic 
interests, his moral interests, his intellectual interests, his aesthetic in- 
terests, his religious interests. It becomes relevant whenever an external 
“authority” proposes to override arbitrarily man’s right to autonomy, 

5. In those activities where men are most obviously forced to make 
demands upon each other, e.g., in politics, economics, morals, the ideal 
of self-government gives rise to endlessly changing patterns of tension, 
conflict, compromise. A large part of history is the story of these ten- 
sions, conflicts, compromises; and of the changing conditions which 
precipitate the conflicts and invalidate the compromises. 

6. The desire to be a self-governing individual, and a member of 
self-governing groups, is at the heart of such fighting words as rights, 
liberty, freedom, toleration, emancipation, justice, equality, equity, de- 
mocracy, patriotism, independence, fraternity, responsibility, autonomy 
and the like. 

7. Many of the great seminal documents whose arguments and ap- 
peals have been subsequently organized and condensed into the social 
sciences, have been analyses and commentaries upon some phase of the 
ideal of self-governing individuals in self-governing communities. This 
is the case in the writings of Paine, Burke, Godwin, Bentham, Mill, 
Mazzini and others in politics; of Adam Smith, Malthus, Sismondi, 
Marx, Veblen and others in economics; of Comte, Spencer, Ward, 
Hobhouse, and others in sociology. The whole weight of the urgency 
and the difficulty of the ideal of self-government in human relations 
lies back of such sociological composites as e.g., Robert Lynd’s “Middle- 
town” or his “Knowledge For What?” 

8. The career of this ideal has been marked by frustration, opposition, 
rebellion, oppression, reform, cooperation, heroism and pathos, hope 
and despair. ‘Those experiences have been the occasion for many of 
those great documents which we call collectively the “humanities.” 
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The humanities are not co-extensive with man’s efforts to realize the 
ideal of self-government: (a) other forms of human experience have 
had great and noble expression; (+) some phases of man’s struggle for 
individual and collective self-government have not been enshrined in 
great literature or art. Nevertheless, there is a large area common to 
both. It is suggested that this area be explored as fully as possible 
to provide content for the humanities course, using primarily history, 
social criticism, literature, art, and philosophy. 


A second course in the humanities entitled ‘““The European 
Heritage from Homer to Moliére,” planned by Professor 
J. W. Beach, chairman of the English department, is also built 
around certain central ideas, or more properly, issues. These 
issues are, first, the issue between individualism and commu- 
nity; second, the issue between the rational and the experi- 
mental procedures in the pursuit of truth; third, the issue 
between the ideal of the transcendent and the natural, or posi- 
tivistic, view of truth; and fourth, the issue between absolute 
and relative values. 

The third divisional course in the humanities, under the 
direction of Professor Tremaine McDowell of the English 
department, deals with the ‘Humanities in the United States.” 
The purpose of this course is to show how we in this country 
have dealt with the human problems that men have been tuss- 
ling with throughout the centuries; how, building on our Euro- 
pean cultural heritage, we have fashioned our own, the Ameri- 
can, way of life. 

I wish now to comment on certain significant characteristics 
of these courses as they are conceived and taught. 

First of all, they are not survey courses. They do not pre- 
tend to give a comprehensive overview of the humanities at 
any period. They are selective in their content. The central 
ideas or purposes of the courses determine what is included, 
how it is organized, and how it is treated. 

Second, these are integrated courses in the humanities by 
virtue of their scheme of organization. There is what might 
be called horizontal organization because great documents in 
literature, art, philosophy, and social criticism of a given 
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period are brought to bear on the fundamental characteristics 
of the civilization of that time. 

There is also what might be called vertical or sequential 
integration. In his Liberal Education,’ Van Doren emphasized 
that the humanities should provide familiarity with the whole 
stream of human history when he said: “The completely edu- 
cated person is one, we must suppose, who has settled some 
sort of relation in his mind between past, future, and present. 
. . . The educated person recognizes no dry stretch between 
now and then. They are one river, and the more one knows 
about its length, the better.” But when Van Doren came to 
suggest the curriculum for liberal education, he offered, rather 
lamely, the St. John’s list of books without suggesting any 
core of ideas, questions, issues, or problems around which 
these books might be studied. Furthermore, he added no 
modern books to St. John’s list, which makes it difficult to see 
how the student is to “‘settle some sort of relation in his mind 
between past, future, and present.” 

The books and documents in the Minnesota courses in the 
humanities do not comprise random selections to be read as 
more or less discrete and autonomoys items. They are chosen 
and read to reveal the “march of ideas” in Western civili- 
zation. 

The Harvard report was skeptical about finding some prin- 
ciple of synthesis for organizing courses in the humanities. 
There is, of course, not just one principle of synthesis, but 
many possible ones. The humanities courses at Minnesota 
have demonstrated, I believe, that integration around selected 
central ideas and purposes is an imaginative and fruitful way 
of using literature, art, philosophy, and history to reveal the 
development of main aspects of culture and civilization. 

The third important feature of the humanities courses at 
Minnesota is concerned with how the books and documents— 
many, and in the case of the course dealing with the earlier 
European periods, most, of which would appear on anyone’s 


*Mark Van Doren, Liberal Education (New York: Henry Holt & Co. 1943), 
pp. 23, 25. 
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list of the great ones—are treated. In these courses the atti- 
tude taken toward the past can perhaps be indicated by repro- 
ducing below parts of a radio discussion on the humanities in 
general education given over the University of Minnesota 
radio station some time ago. The speakers quoted are Profes- 
sor Beach and the present speaker: 


T. R. M.: Well, I see that you agree with the writers on the humani- 
ties who constantly emphasize the value of a common knowledge of the 
intellectual heritage. The value of a common background of reading 
on the part of liberally educated persons I can readily understand. But 
there are some things that puzzle me. For example, such writers as 
Hutchins, Adler, and others who could be mentioned, seem to endow 
some of the classics with intellectual authority, something, shall we 
say, approaching divine revelation. ‘That seems to me to be educa- 
tionally dangerous—which brings up the question of how the “great 
tradition,” so-called, should be studied. Should it be presented to 
students, as some people have seemed to indicate, as the complete and 
final way of life? 

J. W. B.: That certainly is not the way to study the classics—not 
if it is the job of education to train the mind of the student; not 
if you want to bring the student to the point where he can find his 
bearings in relation to the many and various intellectual problems he 
will have to meet, and above all, find his own way among his own 
problems in the immediate present where he lives and has his being. 
For this, there is required a more critical approach toward everything 
he reads and hears. It is, of course, right for the student to approach 
the works of genius, wherever he finds them, with a due sense of 
reverence for greatness. Of course, he should be made to appreciate the 
sheer esthetic beauty of works like the Iliad, the Parthenon, the 
Divine Comedy, the Cathedral of Chartres (for of course we want to 
include works of fine arts, as well as literature). Strictly speaking, 
a student’s education doesn’t begin until he begins the critical analysis 
of these works of art. And critical analysis has not gone beyond the 
mystical stage until it has considered these esthetic achievements in 
the light of the conditions—the social, the cultural, conditions—which 
made them possible and to which they were appropriate. There may 
be eternal principles of form in the arts, but the first of these is that 
art is a function of human nature. And human nature is, to a very 
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large degree, definable in terms of the social structures through which 
it lives and expresses itself. 

T. R. M.: I think I understand your point, but just to make sure, 
will you give us some illustrations of what you have in mind? 

J. W. B.: Take some illustrations from Greek literature. It would 
be cheating an American student to have him read Plato’s Republic 
without letting him know that Plato was a lover of aristocratic institu- 
tions and a despiser of democracy, and that he was that by birth, by 
temperament, and by all his social connections. 

T. R. M.: There is another point that disturbs me about some of 
the proponents of the humanities. They seem to give some indication, 
at least some of them do, of wanting to center the study of the humani- 
ties on certain ideas or values. But they insist on selecting only those 
ideas that have persisted from the past into the present. Well, I can 
see value in the conservation of human experience. Everyone does, 
But if the past is the sole point of reference, how can we be assured of 
desirable growth in intellectual, moral, and esthetic perception? 
Unless we not only allow for progress, but also actually encourage it, 
it seems to me we are almost certain to use the humanities as an in- 
strument of reaction. Mr. Beach, what would you say? 

J. W. B.: Well, I say our students are living in the United States 
and in the present. They are living in a world that has a vastly greater 
knowledge of nature and man than the ancient world or the Middle 
Ages. They have a much better chance of bringing its forces to bear 
on making something decent of this earthly life. The students can find 
much stimulus to their thinking in Plato and Dante and Shakespeare. 
But we cannot expect that Plato’s doctrine of abstract ideas will enable 
them to solve the ideas of Planck and Einstein—that his doctrine of 
the golden mean will enable them to define their social obligations in 
the modern state and the family. We can’t expect them to prefer 
Dante’s cosmology to that of Galileo and Newton. We can’t expect 
that a reading of “Hamlet” and “Lear” will help them very much in 
sorting out the false and the true in their personal psychology. The 
modern mind is continuous with the mind of man from the beginning. 
But it has been infinitely modified and enlarged by the experience and 
the knowledge that have been brought to bear upon it since Plato and 
since Shakespeare. Our students must be representative of the modern 
mind if they’re to play their part in the modern world. 


I do not believe that there are at Minnesota many members 
of the faculty of the sort, who, in the words of President J. L. 
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Morrill, “are constantly pausing to listen to. . . the whole long 
list of classical lamenters whose anguished, or arrogant, admo- 
nitions to look back and to turn back too often are heeded, and 
thereby confuse and clutter up the great columns on the for- 
ward march.” 

Neither are we at Minnesota so myopic as to believe that 
one can adequately understand the present without relevant 
knowledge of the past. 

The fourth characteristic of these courses that may be 
worthy of mention is that though they have a social reference, 
they are courses in the humanities. They draw mainly on litera- 
ture for their material. This is significant, for in literature 
and the arts there is that intimate relation of the intellect and 
the emotions that can lead to personal involvement and action. 
These courses are courses in ideas, but they are also courses in 
human experience with all the vitality and depth of feeling that 
this adjective connotes. 

Finally, it is significant that the Humanities in the Modern 
World was the first of the divisional courses in the humanities 
to be offered. Furthermore, while a student may take the 
courses in any order—or, in fact, take any one of the courses 
alone—there is a feeling among many members of the staff, at 
least, that it would be most fruitful for him to begin with 
the modern period. Professor Castell has pointed out that the 
student can make a more direct approach to modern docu- 
ments because they belong more patently to his own civiliza- 
tion; that the student can digest the modern book itself without 
spending so much time devoted to the background for under- 
standing it ; and that modern documents are the most illuminat- 
ing way to get at the modern world—‘the things you put 
together in a course on the humanities are about the most 
revealing . . . documents that any field of inquiry can place 
before you if you want to get control of the world which they 
represent.” Furthermore, the modern world provides, in Sid- 
ney Hook’s words, ‘‘a focus of relevance to which the study of 
the past may be intelligently related.” 

Through the courses in the humanities, the student at Min- 
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nesota not only can trace the development of our Western cul- 
ture, but he can also bring that study down into the very pres- 
ent, for the course in Humanities in the Modern World does 
not hesitate to examine important recent books and documents 
simply because they have not been in existence long enough to 
be certain that they are great books in the classic sense. 

But, highly significant and essential though it is, this back- 
ground together with this awareness of the living present in 
the continuity of civilization is not enough. If the student is 
to participate as an active, responsible, and informed citizen, 
he must have the experience of grappling explicitly and con- 
cretely with the issues and problems of his own time and his 
own society, including those of his own community. 

As one means of enabling the student to get this kind of 
experience, there is now offered at Minnesota a divisional 
course in the social sciences that is unique. This course is being 
worked out under the leadership of Professor Willmoore 
Kendall, to whom I am indebted for the descriptive material 
that follows. 

The course is designed to bring the student face to face with 
the more urgent questions of his society, considered as the 
“basic issues of our time,” as well as some of the particular 
problems in which these issues take concrete form. The course 
is organized on the assumption that “‘basic issues” differ from 
“problems” in that: 


1. They are omnipresent and unavoidable, so that once we have 
learned to recognize them we run into them everywhere we turn; 

2. The stand we take on them tends to determine the choices we 
finally make—after full discussion—with respect to the “problems”; 

3. Until we have taken a stand with respect to the basic issues we 
are unable to choose consistently with respect to the “problems”; and 

4. Men who agree on the “basic issues” will easily come to terms on 
the problems, in which the “basic issues” are always deeply involved. 


At the present time, the course focuses attention on two such 
issues which may be formulated as follows: 


1. Do we mean business about the doctrines of freedom and equality 
embodied in the “American Creed”? If so, what do we propose to do 
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about the “gap” between social, political, and economic reality in the 
United States as the social sciences describe it (on the one hand) and 
our strongly held belief concerning what the reality ought to be (on the 
other hand). 

2. Is it true that we now have at our disposal techniques of planning 
that would, if we chose to use them, enable us—in area after area of 
our social, political, and economic life in which we have hitherto let 
nature take its course—to achieve the results that we desire? And if we 
opt for planning, can we plan the planners? 


The first issue is posed in Gunnar Myrdal’s An American 
Dilemma, and the second in Karl Mannheim’s Man and Society 
in an Age of Reconstruction, which are basic texts in the course. 
The strategy of the course is outlined by Professor Kendall as 
follows : 


The students are to hear of these two “basic issues” every day; they 
are to be brought to understand what Myrdal’s plea for literal applica- 
tion of the American Creed and Mannheim’s plea for rational planning 
for freedom really mean in terms of actual situations in which they are 
involved; they are to decide for themselves—without tendentious guid- 
ance by their instructors—whether the dilemmas are real dilemmas, and, 
if so, which horn of each they will choose; and as they choose in con- 
crete situation after concrete situation they will, it is hoped, come little 
by little to know themselves, as he alone does who has fought out with 
himself the important choices his age demands of him. 


The material of the course centers around four problems: 
(1) the Negro in the United States, (2) unemployment and 
economic inequality in the United States, (3) the United 
States’ anti-majoritarian Constitution, and (4) the movement 
toward town and city planning in this country. 

These problems, which are concrete in their manifestations, 
also offer opportunity to consider fundamental general ques- 
tions or issues. They ramify far beyond their immediate details 
into manifold related problems (the Negro problem, for 
example, inevitably touches off the discussion of other racial 
questions in our society and leads into the whole problem of 
the role and treatment of minority groups). While each of 
the first three problems is the province of one of the social 
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sciences more than the others, all of them actually involve 
highly interrelated aspects of sociology, political science, eco. 
nomics, and other disciplines, such as psychology, as well (as 
even a casual inspection of the table of contents in Myrdal will 
reveal). Thus, the study of these problems provides an oppor- 
tunity to discover the relationships among the social sciences, 
to explore the nature and methods of the particular social 
sciences, and to understand that the specific disciplines and the 
experts in these fields make an essential contribution to the 
solution of concrete social problems. 

Since it began with a conception of general education as 
behavior, this discussion would be incomplete if it did not 
emphasize the importance of a current laboratory for direct 
experience with social issues and problems, their analysis and 
solution. There is a laboratory immediately at hand, largely 
unutilized in any systematic way for the exercise of citizenship. 
This laboratory is the complex student social life of the uni- 
versity with its manifold and real problems in human relation- 
ships. One of our next tasks in the development of a program 
of general education at the University of Minnesota is to 
explore ways of taking beter advantage, educationally, of this 
social environment. 


And there is another laboratory at the door of the univer- 


sity that we have also used infrequently and, on the whole, 
inexpertly. This is the community. The university should 
become, educationally, more a part of its broader social con- 
text. The University of Minnesota has a particular advan- 
tage, and responsibility, in this connection because more than 
half of its students come from the metropolitan area of the 
Twin Cities. 

As one means of capitalizing on this laboratory and of giv- 
ing students direct experience with community problems and 
activities, a new course in practical citizenship has been pro- 
posed by Professor William Anderson, chairman of the 
department of political science. He has outlined the purpose 
of the course as follows: 


A great many students who do not major in the social sciences do, 
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in fact, within a few years after graduation, find an interest in state 
and local leadership. Then they plunge into politics without any real 
experience. I have hoped that we might set up a course in which students 
might become acquainted primarily with their local communities, and 
with the political and economic life thereof, so that they could enter 
upon careers in politics with more knowledge and with more sense of 
responsibility and skill in leadership than they now have. 


Although the students would meet from time to time as a 
class, it is Professor Anderson’s notion that their principal 
work would consist of going into the various parts of the 
city and suburbs to learn what actually goes on in the political, 
economic, and social life of the community. Presumably they 
would not only study and report on these activities, but, in 
appropriate instances, also actually participate in them. Thus 
the course should be valuable both for students who might 
later seek political careers and for students whose civic and 
political activities would be those of any alert and responsi- 
ble citizen. 

The illustrations of courses and activities that I have given 
do not by any means encompass all the essential or useful 
instruments of general education. There are manifold re- 
sources in the life of both community and university that have 
not been suggested, such as concerts, lectures, art exhibits, 
forums, and general library facilities. We need to exploit all 
these resources more fully than we have in the past as phases 
of a comprehensive program of general education. 

Many faculty members look upon student counseling as 
outside the educational process itself. Yet counseling, too, can 
become one of the principal means of general education con- 
ceived in terms of behavior. Properly correlated with the stu- 
dent’s curriculum, it can aid him in a wide range of personal, 
educational, and vocational adjustments. Our experience at 
Minnesota has indicated that in certain fields students are 
likely to profit more from a combination of group instruction 
and individual counseling than by either one alone. There- 
fore, we attempt, for example, to coordinate our course in 
vocational orientation with individual consultation on prob- 
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lems of vocational choice. When we introduced a course on 
problems of courtship, marriage, and family life, we made 
available at the same time a related counseling service which 
many unmarried students, and now many married veterans, 
have used. These specialized counseling services are provided 
by a centralized university counseling bureau. 

Finally, the outcomes of general education are functions of 
teachers’ methods of instruction and students’ methods of 
learning. Educational activities should be pointed toward the 
attainment of two general, fundamental goals: to learn how 
to learn, and to acquire attitudes and purposes that will make 
the individual want to learn throughout life. These educa- 
tional outcomes are the marks of the truly educated person. 
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The Independent College in 
an Interdependent World 


By EVERETT NEEDHAM CASE 


dependence and said it well, observed in his last inaugural 

address that the American people had learned to be 
citizens of the world. “But,” said E. B. White, “the did not 
tell us where we might apply for our first papers!” 

Together, it seems to me, these two statements admirably 
summarize our predicament. We Americans have learned, in 
the most costly of all schools, that our interests are involved 
when Ethiopians are wantonly attacked, when the Jews of 
central Europe are denied the protection of equal laws, when 
treaties are violated in the far corners of the Pacific. We have 
learned that we have a vital stake in the maintenance every- 
where of a decent respect for law and basic human rights. We 
have learned that it is unsafe to leave exclusively to others the 
handling of concerns which, like peace, affect us so nearly; and 
that in doing so we are actually neglecting, rather than mind- 
ing, our business. We know now, do we not, that if “no man 
is an islande unto himself,”’ so no nation can expect to be, 
either. 

Of course, it can pretend to be, as we did once and as Soviet 
Russia now appears to be attempting to do. While we can be 
sure that this pretense must sooner or later break down, the 
real danger is that it will break down under circumstances 
which may be fatal not only to the pretender, but also to the 
rest of us. There is reason to believe, moreover, that Russia’s 
current disposition is less a withdrawal into the fantasy of 
isolation than a calculated insistence on all of the great power’s 
traditional “rights” of unilateral action. The insistence on 
the liberum veto is a case in point. How tragic that our cre- 
ative efforts toward unity and peace should embrace this 
anarchical anachronism, which so long reduced to impotence 
the valiant efforts of the Poles to build domestic unity out of 
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discord. Of all discredited constitutional devices the liberum 
veto would seem the least relevant to the proposition of inter. 
dependence. Its inclusion and the insistence on retaining it 
reflect only too clearly human resistance to the logic of the 
facts. 

Our “one world” is an anomaly, then, in more than one 
respect. Measured in terms of the jet-propelled plane, the 
controlled missile and the microphone, our globe is not only 
shrinking but is already unrecognizably small. Measured in 
terms of our atomic political and social order, the very reverse 
is true. Compare, if you will, the current tangle of political 
barriers—to trade, to the movement of populations, even to 
the free exchange of ideas—with the freedom which obtained 
a short half century ago. How shall we communicate with the 
people of Yugoslavia or the Don? Where shall we fly our 
planes with their supersonic speed when our own yard, large 
as it is, is no longer big enough to test their full capacity, and 
so many other yards are closed to them? If we feel the pinch, 
what must it be for the smaller nations? How shall we become 
citizens of a world in which man’s proudest inventions threaten 
his security, and human rights are, at best, uneven and paro- 
chial ? 

These are among the questions confronting our statesmen 
in their efforts to establish the conditions requisite to peace. 
They confront our educators, too, in their efforts to make the 
anomalies of our one world intelligible. Somehow we must 
prepare our students to take their places as responsible citi- 
zens of an interdependent world which so far refuses to nat- 
uralize its citizens. But this means that we must prepare them 
equally for the genuinely creative task of establishing condi- 
tions which encourage naturalization. For unless such condi- 
tions are established with all reasonable speed, few citizens of 
the world or of any portion thereof seem destined to survive. 

Now it is fair to ask at the outset how far education is to 
be trusted. On the one hand, it is widely regarded as man’s 
sole surviving hope. On the other hand, there is fresh reason 
to question the validity of the old Wellsian aphorism that 
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“education is a race between civilization and catastrophe.” As 
Mr. Justice Jackson pointed out at the centennial of the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo, there is a sense in which education may have 
to be regarded as the indispensable ally of the forces of 
destruction. The learned judge, to be sure, was issuing no 
general indictment of learning, but warning us against its per- 
versions. He was reminding us, in short, that education cannot 
pretend to be innocent of the knowledge of good and evil and 
that learning is in sober fact a two-edged sword. 

For education, indeed for society, this poses no easy prob- 
lem. Certainly we do not look to the ignorant to fashion our 
lethal weapons. We cannot forget that the Nazi crimes against 
humanity originated with a people which justifiably boasted its 
technical skills and national culture. More sobering still is the 
fact that, under existing conditions, democratic, as well as 
totalitarian, governments possess ample means of suborning, 
on the plea of national defense, the skill and ingenuity which 
modern armaments require. Thus, good, as well as evil, indi- 
viduals may contribute willy-nilly to the vast and impending 
potential of destruction. 

Is this not the core of modern man’s dilemma? It touches 
not only the virtuous scientist and the responsible statesman 
but the honest citizen as well. Can we deny the dangers of an 
armament race without doing violence to reason and expe- 
rience? Can we shut our eyes to the needs of national defense 
without inviting a repetition of aggression or the sneak attack? 
Is there any solution short of a more effective political organi- 
zation of our world? And do the all-too-evident difficulties of 
effecting this provide us with a valid excuse for doing nothing? 

Or consider the difficulty which has been termed, and not 
without reason, the most fundamental of all current causes of 
unrest. I refer to the constant and little-realized impact on our 
lives of science and technology, which in peace, only less than 
in war, are busily destroying familiar landmarks and familiar 
ways of thinking about things. Certainly this process poses 
sufficiently searching questions. Jtem: Can human beings learn 
the secret of effective adjustment to change as a constant? 
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Item: Can they apply this secret both to themselves and in 
their relations with their fellows? Jtem: Can it be applied to 
man’s social institutions? Aware as we must be today of the 
interdependence of individual and social salvation, what clues 
can education offer? 

Here, perhaps, is one. If learning divorced from virtue is 
fatal, good will without skilled and creative intelligence is 
clearly futile. And futility is itself a luxury we can no longer 
afford. The problems we must somehow solve or perish call 
for nothing less than virtue and intelligence, fused by a sense 
of passionate commitment. Can the college or university help 
to effect this fusion? 

At its best, this is precisely what the liberal college has done. 
Today less than ever can it enter any plea in avoidance. | 
know that the assignment is formidable. I know the arguments 
advanced by some scholars in behalf of moral neutrality, and 
I say that this is incompatible with education for a free society. 
Certainly Socrates was concerned with virtue, as the Sophists 
were not. Certainly an education which is truly liberating 
touches the heart and the will as well as the mind. We cannot 
profess to be concerned with man or the burning issues which 
confront him without insisting with Robert Louis Stevenson 
that a bargain is something “more than a bargain. .. it is a 
link in the policy of mankind and either a good or an evil to 
the world.” 

Obviously, then, education must be something more than a 
quantitative matter. The question is not merely how much, 
but what kind, of education our situation demands. If it is 
silly to deny the importance of special skills or professional 
training, it is dangerously unrealistic to assert or even to 
assume their sufficiency. More than ever there is need for the 
full and free investigation of man’s basic concerns as man. 
Surely the more abundant life is no mere economic or techno- 
logical concept; it is concerned with nothing if not with the 
deepest insights of the human spirit. Are these receiving any- 
thing like their just share of attention at the hands of modern 
education? Do we even enjoy a freedom to pursue them com- 
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parable to the freedom which the scientist has struggled for 
and won? 

For the independent college, this second question can doubt- 
less be answered in the affirmative, though in the larger insti- 
tutions, at least, there is a disposition to subsidize research in 
the natural sciences on a scale which the social sciences and the 
humanities seldom enjoy. But what of the tax-supported insti- 
tutions? Are the widespread limitations against the use of 
public funds for the study and teaching of religion consistent 
or inconsistent with that freedom of investigation which is the 
boast—and properly the boast—of secularized learning? 
When tolerance, instead of embracing all varieties of religious 
experience, frowns impartially on all, is it not placing the very 
quest for religious truth at a serious disadvantage? 

At its worst, this seems to me to offer a kind of backhanded 
subsidy to religious apathy, a kind of invitation to moral indif- 
ference. At best it relegates religion exclusively to the church 
or the home, which too often means a relatively sterile indoc- 
trination for some, and nothing at all for others. Unless, there- 
fore, the free and critical study of religious experience has no 
relevance to general education in a free society, much depends 
upon the effectiveness with which it is pursued by the inde- 
pendent school and college. 

But let us return briefly to the question of quantity versus 
quality. Certainly it is heartening as well as sobering to 
observe the overwhelming wave of demand for higher educa- 
tion which all but engulfs our colleges and universities. So far, 
it has been heartening in terms of student performance as well. 
Nevertheless, it is sobering because the very weight of num- 
bers threatens to amplify the deficiencies and weaken the 
characteristic virtues of our educational system. I do not say 
that it will. I assert only—and without equivocation—that 
the danger is real. For if there is one thing on which reason 
and experience speak with one voice, it is that our need today 
is not merely for more, but for better and more, effective edu- 
cation. And as the Harvard report’s brilliant analysis of 
recent trends at the secondary level so vividly reminds us, 
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quantity production tends to involve a confusion of aims and 
a dilution of quality. 

If we are to rise above these dangers, if higher education— 
as it must—is to mean something more in our time than an 
ever-wider diffusion of technical and professional skills, the 
independent liberal college has a mission of unparalleled 
importance. First, it must become, itself, a dynamic center of 
liberating influence. It must insist upon untrammeled freedom 
in its pursuit of truth and at the same time recognize, and see 
that others recognize, the responsibilities and restraints which 
are integral to freedom. Only as it effectively fulfils this mis- 
sion can it justify its own independence in education’s own 
interdependent world. 

Specifically, it may encourage the larger, and especially the 
tax-supported, institutions to strengthen on their own campus 
that liberal nucleus of arts and sciences which is still the heart 
of any educational enterprise. Jealous of its own freedom, 
employing it wisely and responsibly, it may help to guard and 
extend the freedom of the tax-supported university. Thus, its 
influence may be seminal as well as salutary. 

In the long run it will do none of these things, I suspect, if 
it succumbs to the lure or the pressure of mere numbers. The 
independent college, like all others, has an immediate respon- 
sibility to accommodate as many qualified veterans as it pos- 
sibly can. No one who knows the facts will assert that this is 
not being done today, or that it will not entail additional 
expansion for at least the next two years. But what then? It 
is no easy task, certainly, to cut back swollen enrollments to 
prewar limitations, and I do not say that in all cases this will 
prove either necessary or wise. What we must avoid, at all 
cost, is the sacrifice of those virtues which are peculiar to the 
independent college of limited size at the very moment when 
these virtues are supremely important to man and to the 
society. 

In alluding to these virtues, the last charge which I wish to 
invite is that of complacency. By no means the least important 
role of the independent college is its role as pioneer. If it must 
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be conservative of basic human rights and established human 
values, it should be in the forefront of educational adventure. 
I am not advocating reckless experimentation with students as 
guinea pigs. I am advocating, rather, the critical examination 
of existing programs and methods, the ruthless elimination of 
dry rot and the fearless promulgation of whatever new truths 
or propositions seem relevant and promising. 

During the war, institutions of all types appointed their 
committees of review, and no college or university worthy of 
the name has been wholly immune from change. It is interest- 
ing and heartening to observe, however, that in the programs 
so far announced for redressing the balance between general 
and more specialized education, the independent colleges and 
universities have been decidedly in the van. Fortunately, they 
have exercised no exclusive prerogative. Nevertheless it may 
well be doubted whether the tax-supported institutions can 
match the contributions toward a more effective program of 
general education which have been made by such colleges as 
Amherst and Columbia, Princeton and Harvard and (may I 
not in all modesty include) Colgate. I do not say this critically 
of the state institutions nor merely to praise the independent 
college. Were the facts otherwise, the independent college 
would have abdicated an all-important function of inde- 
pendence. 

But it is one thing to develop a program of general educa- 
tion, and quite another thing, as many of us are now discov- 
ering, to implement it. Methods of instruction, moreover, may 
be quite as important as programs in the quest for a more 
effective and realistic education. Particularly does this seem 
to me true in the social sciences and in the critically important 
but too little-explored field of human relations. Indeed, it 
would not surprise me if a relatively little-noticed venture in 
this field, which the president and provost of Harvard College 
recently invited Professor Donham to conduct, did not prove 
quite as significant to general education in the long run as all 
the labors of our postwar committees, including Harvard's. 
Time will not permit me to do more than allude to this ven- 
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ture very briefly. Suffice it to say here that it is based upon the 
two decades of systematic research and instruction in human 
relations, conducted at the Harvard Business School at Mr, 
Donham’s instance, by Dr. Mayo, the late Professor Hender. 
son, and their associates. Its importance at the professional 
level has, of course, already been demonstrated. Its effective 
adaptation to the undergraduate study of human relations 
would be peculiarly timely now. 

But the implications of its characteristic methods are par- 
ticularly suggestive as one surveys the relative ineptitude—or 
shall I say, sterility—of much of our research and teaching 
in the social sciences. The materials employed for teaching in 
this Harvard venture are cases—actual transcripts of human 
experience—which confront the student with concrete situa- 
tions or problems to be resolved in terms of action. They are 
used, as we have hoped to use similar materials at Colgate, as 
points of departure for wide reading and discussion. To my 
mind, this method is promising in the demands it makes upon 
faculty and students alike. Certainly the mere rehearsal by 
either of old lecture notes becomes inadmissible. And the stu- 
dent learns early that he can turn to no textbook for the 
answers. 

Not less significant is the student’s consequent training in 
objective analysis and his comparative freedom from indoc- 
trination, whether from the right or from the left. Inci- 
dentally, the training thus afforded in making responsible deci- 
sions at various administrative levels forcibly directs attention 
to the moral and ethical, as well as the so-called “practical” 
considerations involved. This we have tested for ourselves. 
Representatives of the Colgate faculty, as well as faculty mem- 
bers from at least two state universities, have already re- 
quested and been permitted to assist in this enterprise at Har- 
vard; and I have seen its impact upon them and on some of 
their colleagues. Certainly if the much-discussed lag of the 
social sciences is ever to be dealt with, the independent college 
must always be ready to launch or collaborate in such enter- 
prises as this; and society must be ready to support them. 

Will society support them? Can the small independent col- 
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lege still command the means to its ends? Superficially there 
is ample room for doubt. Despite current and temporary 
expansion, the large institutions appear to grow larger and 
the rich richer, ever more rapidly. More than ever in our 
time, large aggregates of men and money are required for 
research—in nuclear studies, for example. Lacking the direct 
and unequivocal support of state and church alike, dependent 
as it is upon voluntary gifts and, therefore, equally exposed to 
the winds of inflation and deflation, is the small but independ- 
ent institution destined to fall fatally behind? 

If it does, the real fault will be its own. As I have already 
suggested, the very trend toward mass education is, for the 
independent college of limited enrollment, an opportunity as 
well as a challenge. Let us accept both. Let us concede the 
advantages of the larger and more diversified institutions in 
developing professional and highly specialized skills. Let us 
develop our characteristic advantages in ministering to the 
total needs of the individual student. If we can do much for a 
relatively few, selected in open competition for their character, 
performance, and promise; if we can sustain or develop a truly 
representative social environment in which the maturing indi- 
vidual can learn, so to speak, to swim without being submerged 
in a kind of sea of anonymity, we shall render a service which 
our society desperately needs. 

If we are alert to our opportunities, moreover, our facul- 
ties need not suffer in competition with their colleagues from 
the larger, and especially, the tax-supported universities. On 
the one hand, our scientists will undoubtedly be welcomed by 
the great central laboratories now being established. On the 
other hand, our social scientists and our philosophers have no 
dearth of opportunity near at hand for basically important and 
cooperative research. 

Certainly the faculty of a small college should have some 
understanding of the significant role played in a democracy by 
the voluntary society. Certainly it should have some under- 
standing of the importance to a free society of that curiously 
neglected freedom: the freedom of association. Dictators, I 
sometimes suspect, understand its importance better than we. 
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Yet if we ignore such questions, how shall we learn to recon. 
cile the special interests of these manifold and characteristic 
groups—unions, industrial corporations, veterans associations, 
and the rest—with that overriding community of interest 
which alone can underwrite our hopes for freedom or security? 

The relevance of that question to the current domestic—and 
international—scene needs no elaboration here. It will not be 
answered to our satisfaction if education is abruptly to cease 
upon graduation from school, college, or even professional 
school. It will not be satisfactorily answered unless our edu- 
cation is something more than parochial. An interdependent 
but chaotic world, with its dictatorships and its conflicting 
ideologies, acutely needs centers of independent thought. But 
except as they help men to recognize and to implement our 
interdependence, these centers of thought will not long remain 
independent. 

What, then, should be our attitude toward agencies which, 
like U.N. and UNESCO, reflect our uncertain but hopeful 
efforts toward implementation? The realistic view, it seems 
to me, is neither to overrate nor to underrate their possibilities. 
Their evident weaknesses should warn us against undue opti- 
mism and persuade us of the need for stronger instruments. 
On the other hand, it would be folly to turn our backs on the 
instruments we have because they do not immediately satisfy 
our hopes. 

After all, the greatest lesson of the prewar—or should I 
say the interwar—years is that collaboration cannot be impro- 
vised in time of crisis; to be effective it must become a habit. 
U.N., UNESCO, and their affiliated organizations afford the 
only present school in which that salutary habit can be learned. 
The danger is not that they will become too strong to be sup- 
planted by a more effective school, but that they will disinte- 
grate before we are fully prepared to substitute a better. Let 
us then be prepared in our time to “raise a standard to which 
the wise and the just can repair”; for only as we do that shall 
we have earned the right to add with Washington “the event 
is in the hands of God.” 
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? By FRANK H. BOWLES 

. LMOST A YEAR ago, Dr. Wood asked me to present to this 

- A meeting my comments and ideas on the admission of 

1] veterans to colleges. 

» What I shall say today does not differ greatly in approach 

2 or content from what I should have said last spring, for the 

g problems that face the educational institutions of the country 
today in connection with returning servicemen do not differ, 

it — oe . 

° except in incidence and emphasis, from those that faced those 

. institutions last spring, or, let me remind you, from those that 


will face us next spring. Admission, placement, advisement, 
curriculum, housing, staff, employment are all facets of one 
1 | problem. That problem is the placement, in the widest possible 
sense of the word, of those who fought the war, in the economy 
of this nation. It is our problem and our obligation as repre- 
sentatives of organized education that this placement be so 
studied, so planned, in short, so secure as to be a buttress 
against all strife and all insecurity, national and personal. 


Anything short of this will bring only trouble and perhaps final 
disaster. 
I The problems raised by the veterans obviously have their 


beginnings in the complicated difficulties and politics of the 
1930’s which led to world-wide mobilizations—a convenient 
, word to describe the detachment of people from their normal 
a pursuits—and finally to war. Mobilization as a national neces- 
sity was presented squarely to this nation on December 7, 
1941, with the fact of war. The first overt recognition of the 
necessary relation of veterans-to-be and education as part of 
the larger problem of demobilization came with the passage 
. of the GI Bill of Rights, which undertook to make organized 
education an instrument of orderly demobilization. The first 
large-scale physical contact with veterans came shortly after 
Germany’s surrender. 
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In the spring and summer of 1945 demobilization brought 
to our colleges and universities a steadily increasing flow of 
servicemen seeking admission, many returning to school, and a 
significant, though at the time largely unnoticed, group of men 
and women seeking college admission for the first time. By 
September 1945 the flow was great enough to put real pressure 
on colleges, and by February 1946 it was evident that some- 
thing like a tidal wave was upon us. 

A movement of service personnel to college had, of course, 
been anticipated, and the colleges and universities had been, 
or thought they had been, preparing for some time to meet 
this flow. Unhappily, their preparation was, for the larger 
part, planned to deal with what turned out to be a side issue. 
This side issue was the evaluation of credit for military train- 
ing and service—in other words, the simple mechanics of fitting 
individuals, one by one, into our educational patterns. In 
service of this side issue, committees were formed, able studies 
and reports were issued, and innumerable meetings were held. 
Educators talked and wrote in strange and mystic syllables— 
USAFI, GED, AGCT, ASTRP, V-12, ASTP—until it 
seemed as though everyone was an authority on evaluation 
and that there could be no flaw in the preparation for read- 
justment. And within the limitations of the skilful, though 
mechanical, preparation for this aspect of readjustment, the 
preparation was well done. Yet even on this side issue the 
preparation was not complete. In spite of quantitative evalua- 
tions, books of equivalent credit, and clearly defined proce- 
dures, the yardstick which was to measure the student for his 
future education was essentially technical and formal, measur- 
ing the surface while overlooking many real achievements of 
men in military service. 

Today the credits we hand to a man on the basis of his 
military training and service following our agreed procedures 
are a formal statement of formal education. They fail to 
measure experience, maturation, self-discipline, increased 
motivation, and the other intangibles of the mind and spirit 
which are important products of military service and which are 
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at the root of any educative process. And by reason of this 
failure to appraise fully the war experience, there is a larger 
failure inherent in our process of adjusting the serviceman to 
our education. This failure is a lack of a basis on which to start 
the instruction and advisement of the veteran and his place- 
ment in the economy of the nation. 

To make this point in another way let me point out that our 
colleges and universities are established and planned to deal 
with men and women just coming into maturity. These youths 
present fairly uniform patterns of experience and credentials. 
There are few, if any, traumatic or even memorable expe- 
riences in the background of any individual to set him off 
from his fellows. Therefore, we are accustomed to guiding, 
advising, and often molding these students in accordance with 
patterns set up by our experience. But now we have a body 
of returning servicemen who are mature, who have been 
guided and molded by forces outside of the normal educational 
pattern. To bring them into conformity with that pattern, or 
at least to adapt them to it, is within our abilities, but—and 
here is an important but— it will take time, manpower, and 
energy far beyond any expenditures of this type made in the 
past. 

This expenditure of time, manpower, and energy on the 
instruction, advisement, and placement of the veteran student 
is precisely the point I want to talk about; but before I do so, 
let me go back to a statement I made a few minutes ago—that 
our preparation for the returning servicemen was made on 
what turned out to be a side issue. The main issue that we 
overlooked was numbers. Since we overlooked that, we for- 
got to hire somebody who could count up to twelve million, 
which was the approximate total of our men in uniform. We 
didn’t know, therefore, how many people twelve million, or 
any fraction of twelve million, were, and we were totally 
unready to deal with the sheer bulk of the problem that was to 
face us. 

Let it be said in defense that we had used our experience to 
the utmost. We knew that the educational aftermath of World 
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War I had been largely a problem of dealing with a surge of 
men returning to college, and let me underline that word 
returning, for by and large, after World War I, the men who 
entered college after having been in service were men who had 
either left college to enter service or men who had entered sery- 
ice confidently expecting to enter college after demobilization. 
The colleges of 1920-25 did not have any large number of stu- 
dents who came to them as a result of unexpected opportunities 
opened by postwar benefits. Our experience, therefore, was 
that once the returning students could be fitted into our pat- 
terns our troubles would be over, or largely so. We knew, too, 
that these adjustments for World War I had been difficult and 
had led to troubles for years afterward. Those we would 
avoid this time. And in the main we have avoided them and by 
so doing saved endless trouble and petty detail. But—this 
problem of World War I turned out not to be the problem 
of World War II. The fact is, that instead of a relatively 
easy readjustment we found ourselves, when the twelve mil- 
lion began to roll out of the demobilization centers, face to 
face with men and women in tremendous number ready, will- 
ing, and determined to have education—mature men and 
women with ability, taking their opportunity for education 
instead of placidly returning to their prewar jobs, and boys 
and girls who had entered service from high school and who 
had never hoped to be able to go to college. This was, and 
let us face it, a new experience, and, let us face it, we were not 
ready for them. The colleges were swamped with applica- 
tions, not suddenly, but in a slow, relentless flooding that 
drowned admissions officers in a sea of paper and left their 
feeble movements only discernible through the movements of 
the tangled topknots of their own red tape. And in far too 
many instances the entire administrative structure of the insti- 
tution followed gently but surely into the flood and finally dis- 
appeared after the admissions officers with a gentle sucking 
sound as its only echo of passing. Determined pumping opera- 
tions have salvaged a good deal, but recent student strikes and 
other institutional troubles underline the facts of difficulty. 
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The date today is November 1, 1946. It is nearly five years 
after Pearl Harbor day. We have opened a new school year 
and, one way or another we have accommodated most of those 
who wanted to study. We have used circus tents, quonset huts, 
trailers, basements, garages, barns, attics, and for all I know, 
trees to shelter our classes. 

We have met the crisis. Or have we? 

I say that we have not. At best, and I know that we all 
wish it could have been a better best, we have learned the 
extent of the problem. That problem, you will recall, I stated 
earlier, is the placement of those who fought the war in the 
economy of the nation in such manner and with such excellence 
as to bring national and personal security. This is a tremen- 
dous opportunity and a tremendous obligation. How shall we 
meet it? 

Our first step in meeting our obligation is to come to some 
conclusions concerning its size and form. What are the shapes 
of the future that we are to prepare for? One shape we begin 
to perceive—a pattern of political and social unrest wherein 
shortages have become an everyday fact, where labor disputes 
almost invariably end in strikes not because suggested settle- 
ments are unfair but because strikers have no other voice to 
protest against the downright difficulties of everyday living, 
where national security has moved from the clean-cut finality 
of military decision to the shadowland of political wranglings 
and where the only certainty is uncertainty. If we project today 
into the future, we find only darkness, doubt, and disaster. 

Another shape is the pattern of possible depression bring- 
ing in turn the good chance that those who so lately fought, 
and whom we are now teaching in our colleges, may finish their 
education to look for a livelihood in a market such as that of 
1930 or 1931. Unquestionably this would be final disillusion 
for many of those men and would bring such bitterness as 
would make the 1930’s seem but prologue. 

There are, too, bright shapes—an improving technology 
which will require less man energy and expend more machine 
energy in production to permit higher compensation to men 
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for each unit of their energy expended. Easier living, more 
leisure, wider opportunities for the individual are common. 
place vistas opened to us by those magazine editors who have 
put prophecy on a weekly basis. In their case, they appear safe, 
for the prophesies have been coming true, and there seems 
no reason to doubt that our changing economy can stabilize 
into greater opportunity for everyone. 

Our task, in organized education lies between the two 
markers. On the one hand we know too little of those we edu- 
cate, and we were unready to educate them; on the other hand, 
we are educating for an unprobed future. But regardless of 
our problems, our task is clear. We must so advise, so teach, 
so educate our veterans that their emergence from our schools 
and colleges will bring to our nation a body of men and women 
with the skills and knowledge to resolve uncertainty into cer- 
tainty and light into the shadowland. 

There is no clear and dramatic answer to this problem save 
that of better education. This in turn means increased atten- 
tion to the individuals we are educating, which comes in the 
last analysis to being certain that each of us and all of us 
devote our time and our knowledge to making certain that our 
students are properly placed in their studies and properly 
taught; that their plans are properly made and that we are 
ready to assist them when they graduate in a placement which 
will ensure them personal security and full usefulness for their 
abilities. ‘hese are large phrases, but their implementation is 
not so difficult as might be thought. 

The first step in implementing is the improvement of admis- 
sions services. Our admissions offices have done, at best, a 
barely acceptable job in dealing with veterans. In part this 
stems from admission machinery being too cumbersome, too 
slow, and undermanned. Unfortunately, the past few months 
have been no time to remedy these conditions, although prog- 
ress has been made in the elimination of procedural delays, and 
more must be made during the next months. In the main, the 
failure of admissions services has been in the view taken by 
institutions that admission is a clerical procedure. It is far 
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more than that. It is the point at which the institution has 
an absolutely clean slate in dealing with the student. The data 
gathered at admission are the deciding factors in the all-impor- 
tant first advisement of the student. If wrong or inadequate, 
no advisory system and no curriculum ever devised can deal 
correctly with the student except through luck. The problem 
is large enough with the secondary school student coming 
directly to college from a known background and with a full 
file of records. For veterans coming with unknown back- 
grounds and unexplored experiences and motivations, the prob- 
lem is infinitely worse unless the admissions staff be fully pre- 
pared and adequately manned to gather the data that serve 
in turn to make possible an informed decision on admission and 
to form the basis for the all-important record system that 
should underlie any college personnel program. 

A proper admissions program for veterans should include a 
full evaluation of educational background, which includes edu- 
cation prior to entering military service, military train- 
ing and duties, responsibilities and achievements while in serv- 
ice, a careful interview regarding plans, interests, and motiva- 
tions, and the simplest possible testing program necessary to 
the determination of abilities. If the information gathered this 
way is made available to the student advisers, the advisory 
service will be sent off to a genuine flying start. 

The second step in implementing is improvement of teach- 
ing. At the moment, too much of our teaching is makeshift, 
with graduate students substituting for instructors, instructors 
substituting for professors, and professors carrying loads that 
bring collective shudders to the accrediting agencies. Frankly, 
this teaching cannot be good without the finest kind of super- 
vision. Frankly, too, we have not heard much about plans for 
supervision. We may accept the fact that it exists, but where, 
under what plans, and to what extent is not stated in our cur- 
rent educational literature. We do know that the in-service 
training of college teachers is not a notably strong point in 
our higher education. For the emergency we may, and prob- 
ably should, carry supervision into the classrooms—a device 
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that most colleges abandoned long since. At the very least 
there should be staff seminars, weekly departmental or faculty 
discussion groups, and frequent consultations between depart- 
ment heads and their junior staff members. All these are hard 
work, yet not a high price to pay for direction and uniform 
standards in instruction. Let me add, too, that if we train 
newcomers to the teaching profession, we shall have their 
services as well-trained teachers for years to come. It is a tru- 
ism that medical science always makes its greatest strides in 
time of war. Unhappily, we have no comparable saying in the 
field of education, but we have an opportunity to coin one. 

The third step is the overhauling of advisory services. 
Deans and their senior professors, who traditionally carry 
advisory loads, can no longer carry the burdens. These burdens 
must be spread among the junior members rather than light- 
ened with the mimeograph, for no amount of condensed wis- 
dom on mimeograph paper can substitute for the time and 
good will of even inexperienced advisers, so long as they are 
willing to work and learn. Even more important than spread- 
ing the advisory load is the necessity of placing the supervi- 
sion of advisement in the hands of men who know the occupa- 
tional fields, who know the preparation required for those 
fields, who know the techniques of advisement and placement 
and the supervision of advisement programs and who, finally, 
have learned what the armed forces and our leading industrial 
firms have learned, that well-planned, carefully kept records 
are the core of any advisement program. 

If we, as educational institutions, can do these three things, 
we shall make notable progress toward graduating men and 
women who will be able to synthesize their military and their 
educational experiences into a genuine preparation for a useful 
life. These days present the greatest challenge and the great- 
est opportunity yet offered to any educational system. It is 
inconceivable that we should do other than respond in full 
measure to the need. 


A Testing and Guidance Service 
in an Independent School 
By WILLIAM S. LITTERICK 


HE MONTHLY testing clinic at The Peddie School, called 
the “educational testing and guidance service,” has two 
major purposes. The first is a direct contribution to the 
school dealing with admissions and with the work of geo- 
graphical representatives. The second is in the field of public 
relations and offers service to nearby schools and to the 
general public. The clinic is not a part of the internal testing 
program of the school itself. 

The tests used cover ability, achievement, reading, arithme- 
tic, vocabulary, spelling, and vocational interests. Two types 
of series are offered, one requiring a day to administer, the 
other needing two days. The school arranges for meals and 
overnight lodging according to the circumstances under which 
a candidate attends the clinic. 

The typical case for admission to the upper school (grades 
nine to twelve, inclusive) takes the one-day series. Indices of 
ability are secured from the American Council on Education 
Psychological Examination which gives measures of mathe- 
matical, linguistic, and general scholastic aptitude, and a 
derived Otis Intelligence Quotient. An Otis test is also admin- 
istered as a rough check. Then a series of achievement tests 
(using Cooperative tests) is administered, the purpose of 
which is to gauge the strength of a candidate’s foundation and 
the level at which he should begin or continue the various sec- 
ondary school subjects. If, for instance, the candidate hopes 
to enter the work of second-year French, his preparation in the 
first year of study is of interest. If he is offering for credit a 
unit of elementary algebra earned in his former school, the 
worth of the unit as foundation for going on into intermediate 
algebra is important. Since all pupils are required to study Eng- 
lish, the Cooperative English tests, parts 4, B, and C, are 
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included in the series taken by all candidates for admission to 
the upper school. 

When the candidate is applying for admission to the ninth 
grade, he takes a special battery of tests which includes the 
ability tests and the Cooperative English tests described above. 
He also takes an arithmetic test and the lowa Algebra Apti- 
tude Test, for which the school has developed local norms 
(school data interpreting test results in the light of the school’s 
own standards and of the records of its pupils in college). It is 
hoped in the future that valid data on a reliable language apti- 
tude test will make possible the use of such tests in the series. 

Testing for admission to the lower school (grades five to 
eight, inclusive) follows a similar pattern. Each candidate 
takes two ability tests in the hope that one will corroborate the 
other reasonably well. In grades five and six, the Kuhlmann- 
Anderson Intelligence Tests are used, and in grades seven and 
eight the Junior Scholastic Aptitude Test. The Otis tests 
are used throughout as checks. The Stanford Achievement 
Tests are utilized for grade placement and for comparative 
percentile rankings in the various elementary school subjects. 
Since the lower school begins with grade five, the clinical serv- 
ice includes grade four. 

One may well ask how so many tests can be administered 
to one pupil in a day. Actually, the total “taking” time is not 
too great. Care must be, and is, taken to give rest periods, two 
of which (one in the morning and one in the afternoon) afford 
an opportunity to get out-of-doors in pleasant weather. Lunch- 
eon provides a sizable “break,”’ dividing the testing into two 
distinct periods. The day’s testing begins at 8:45 A.M. Most 
candidates have finished by 4:30 P.M. 

Most of the tests used are recommended by the Educational 
Records Bureau. They have been selected because the norms 
the Bureau can supply are more useful than those usually pub- 
lished with a standard test. The employment of such tests is 
based on a number of years of use within the school itself, 
making possible the development of local norms. It is also 
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recognized that standardized tests do not hit the bull’s eye 
every time and that certain factors, especially reading handi- 
caps and emotional reactions, can impair the results of such 
testing, and in particular instances completely invalidate them. 
Yet, as far as admissions are concerned, transcripts from for- 
mer schools, on occasion, leave something to be desired. 

Herein lies the essential problem of using test results wisely 
—and they can be used effectively and with value. The total 
series of tests needs to be viewed first as a pattern, to get an 
over-all picture of the caliber of the candidate. The ability 
ratings should next be examined for some measure of reason- 
able corroboration—and lacking that, haste in jumping to con- 
clusions should be avoided. Other checks for corroboration 
are also inherent in the series. If a candidate ranks well up 
in mathematical-scientific ability and has a poor foundation, let 
us say, in elementary algebra as preparation for intermediate, 
then probably the foundation is at fault. The question then 
arises concerning whether with good mathematical ability the 
candidate may be tried in intermediate algebra or whether he 
should repeat elementary algebra. Patently, this decision rests 
on just “how bad” the results of the elementary-algebra test 
are in terms of the school’s experience and standards. If, how- 
ever, the mathematical-scientific rating is low and the elemen- 
tary-algebra test correspondingly low, then it is probable the 
foundation is all that can be hoped for. The question then 
resolves itself into rejection or acceptance. If the candidate 
is accepted on the basis of better test results and data in other 
subjects, then the school is supplied with preliminary informa- 
tion helpful in mapping out the pupil’s program. If the can- 
didate is rejected, the situation is frequently opportune for 
furthering good public relations in a manner to be touched on 
later. 

The two-day series of tests occurs three or four times a year. 
The first day of the series is exactly that described above. The 
second day of the series has two distinct programs. One is 
concerned with diagnostic work in arithmetic and reading— 
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testing the latter for speed, comprehension, vocabulary, and 
muscular imbalance (using the ophthalmograph)—the other 
is concerned with vocational interests. 

The second day’s program has some use in admissions work. 
When the results of the first day’s series or when information 
garnered from consultation with parents or from the former 
school raise a suspicion of a reading difficulty, the diagnostic 
reading tests are brought into play. If a marked reading diff- 
culty is uncovered, it may cause the first day’s testing to be of 
questionable value. Whether the difficulty invalidates the 
first day’s program or not, it may be of such a nature that 
further diagnostic work at a good reading clinic becomes in 
order. During the past year, there have been many such cases. 
Invariably, parents ask what they should do next. If the can- 
didate has been admitted, the school’s own remedial-reading 
program might take care of the situation. If the case is too 
involved for the school’s limited program, or if the candidate 
has been denied admission, arrangements can be made at the 
request of the parents for admission to the university or college 
nearest the pupil’s home having a reliable reading clinic to go 
further with the case. In such instances, it is usually customary 
to request a measure of the pupil’s ability without using his 
reading skill (such as an intelligence quotient determined 
through oral methods) as well as a thorough diagnosis of the 
pupil’s reading difficulties. A report is usually returned to the 
Peddie clinic for further appraisal of the tests the candidate 
took at the school. 

The vocational interests tests are for older pupils, eleventh- 
or twelfth-graders. Candidates using these are invariably 
from other schools or individuals not primarily interested in 
admission (Peddie is a boy’s school, but girls may, and do, 
attend the clinic). In such cases, data from the interest blanks 
lend information that makes more useful the results of the 
ability and achievement tests and assists in facing such ques- 
tions as the choice of college and the program of studies to be 
followed while in college. The school has used the Strong 
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Vocational Interest Blank for a number of years—and the ex- 
perience gained from its use is helpful in interpreting the 
results to individuals. A second test, the Kuder Preference 
Record, is also utilized for corroboration. 

Fitting round pegs into round holes and square pegs into 
well-fitting slots is an important aim of any school—a goal to 
be preferred to that of keeping round pegs from the hapless 
fate of trying to adjust to square holes. A school with college 
preparation one of its chief aims tends to think of “‘one, sound, 
basic curriculum” as good for all students regardless of peculiar 
bents and special abilities. Yet in a curriculum made up of 
English, mathematics, languages, social studies, and sciences, 
sparse and anaemic though it may be considered, there is con- 
siderable variation possible in arranging a pupil’s program— 
keeping in mind his strengths and weaknesses, and the college 
of his choice. The variation is sufficiently extensive to make 
valuable knowing something about the pupil before admitting 
him and setting up his course of study—even though adjust- 
ments and changes occur as the student goes through his pro- 
gram. The question of admissions always raises the intangible 
concept of standards. How much ability is needed? What is 
college material—and how is it recognized? What can the 
school do for the particular candidate? These are important 
questions which are difficult to answer and yet which an honest 
school faces whenever it admits a candidate. Approximate 
answers to such questions are needed especially for pupils enter- 
ing at the secondary school level. 

In addition to serving the pupil, the school has an obligation 
to the general public—and the independent school, a historical 
tradition of leading the way toward improved practices. As- 
sisting parents and helping pupils in matters relating to scho- 
lastic adjustment on the college-entrance level is apparently a 
much-needed service. The procedure described above of fol- 
lowing reading difficulties through to the university clinic takes 
time. Experience with the Peddie clinic reveals such efforts do 
a school no harm—and frequently redound to the school’s 
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benefit. It has been a common experience to assist parents of 
rejected candidates for admission to discover “what to do 
next””—in some cases with startling results in the way of elimi- 
nating obstacles or solving problems—and to have such parents 
become valuable friends of the school even though no parent 
is prone to boast of a son denied admission. 

A case in point is of a student sent by another school for 
study in the summer session. This youngster began to be diffi- 
cult, scholastically. He showed certain signs of mirror-vision, 
was a very poor speller, and seemed incapable of keeping up 
with his work. He was also moody and sullen—and gave up 
easily. He had had a poor record for a number of years, 
There was also evidence that the boy had good ideas and could 
think straight, especially in oral expression. A series of steps 
was undertaken that finally included bringing in the services 
of a blood specialist, an oculist, and the experts in reading from 
the University of Pennsylvania. ‘The boy was an extreme 
example of mirror-vision, he suffered from being switched from 
left hand to right in his childhood, he needed glasses, and he 
had a slight hyperthyroid condition. Work was started during 
the summer and continued after the session closed. The most 
startling features of the case were the boy’s change in attitude 
and his marked gain in confidence in himself. Arrangements 
were made with the school from which the pupil had come to 
continue the remedial program. Just ten days ago, reports 
from the school and from the father arrived independently— 
which gave a gratifying picture of the progress being made. 

Pupils from other schools, boys and girls, offer an oppor- 
tunity to further good relations. More important, principals 
and guidance directors from other schools who send pupils for 
testing become interested in the procedure. The resulting 
exchange of ideas is good for all concerned, and sound guidance 
technique and practice, sorely needed throughout much of our 
educational system, gain strength and become established in 
more schools. 


Of current interest is the question of admitting veterans to 
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secondary schools. A veteran who has not completed his 
secondary schooling before entering the armed services or who 
has a poor record that needs strengthening is probably a poor 
academic risk. There are also veterans who are marking time 
until they gain admission to college and others who need 
“refresher” work. Regardless of the category into which a 
veteran fits, a school assumes considerable responsibility in 
admitting him. The benefits accruing to a veteran under Public 
Law 346 can be jeopardized by failure or by an unsatisfactory 
record. Benefits under Public Law 16 can become involved 
similarly (under Public Law 16, program, choice of 
school, and vocational objective are arbitrarily subject to 
approval by the Veterans Administration). Yet denying a 
veteran admission can also be embarrassing to any school that 
wishes to do everything in its power for veterans. The testing 
clinic has proved invaluable in such cases. The wrong choice 
of program could cause failure and complications. A program 
that capitalizes on strength and minimizes weakness gives a 
veteran a better chance for success. Also, facing inadequacies 
at the very outset and starting a veteran at a level with which 
he can cope is only common sense. The determining of 
strengths and weaknesses and the discovering of the proper 
levels, while allowing for length of service, recency of dis- 
charge, emotional factors, and other such factors, are the 
major problems—where testing offers basic information help- 
ful in seeking their solutions. Also, the results of such testing, 
when unsatisfactory, give good reason for denial of admission, 
especially during the period of the year when a school has 
vacancies. 

As interest in the clinic spread, a unique use of its service 
by alumni and friends began to emerge. The school does not 
admit pupils below the fifth-grade level. An alumnus raised 
the question of checking the development of his son at the 
third- and fourth-grade levels and of examining his reading 
habits to be certain he was progressing as he should prepara- 
tory to entering grade five at Peddie. This proposal was 
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considered especially valuable in reading—where certain in- 
correct habits are best treated at the earliest possible age. 
This proposal has brought about the practice of testing younger 
pupils annually, keeping a cumulative record of their progress. 
Outlining the details of the above program gives the unfor- 
tunate impression of too great a dependence on a device not 
strong enough to justify so extensive a use. This impression 
is fostered by the variety of cases offered as examples of the 
use to which the clinical service is put. Actually, in the case 
of a single individual, the program provides a well-rounded 
and adequate source of information as a basis for judgment. 
Taking into account human characteristics and values which 
defy or refute scientific measurement is a necessary element in 
the skilful and sensible use of the procedures outlined. Educa- 
tion has recently acquired an H. L. Mencken in the person of 
Jacques Barzun, who, in his Teacher in America, takes tests 
and testing “for a ride.”” Yet, while he recognizes the innate 
weaknesses in all attempts to test and measure intelligence and 
mental qualities—he concludes a chapter on testing with, “half 
a loaf. . ..” Since the tests described above generally pro- 
vide validity and reliability coefficients of .8 or better, it would 
seem as though eight-tenths of a loaf is better than a half. 
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Twelfth Annual Meeting of Institutional 
Members of the Educational Records 


Bureau: Committee Reports 


INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Burton P. Fowler, Chairman 


Members 


*Rosamond Cross, The Baldwin School 
Raven O. Dodge, Admiral Farragut Academy 
Willet L. Eccles, St. George’s School 
Hart Fessenden, The Fessenden School 
Burton P. Fowler, Germantown Friends School 
Claude M. Fuess, Phillips Academy 
Allan V. Heely, The Lawrenceville School 
James Henderson, Jr., The Loomis School 
Ralph Johnson, The Hill School 
Wilmot R. Jones, Friends School, Wilmington 
*George W. Lloyd, Mount Vernon Seminary 
Duncan McCullough, Oldfields School 
tHarry A. Peters, University School, Cleveland 
*Edward Pulling, Millbrook School 
*W. Brooke Stabler, Cranbrook School 
*Dexter K. Strong, Pomfret School 
tJ. A. Thayer, St. Paul’s School 
*Mabel Van Norman, The Mary C. Wheeler School 
*George Van Santvoord, The Hotchkiss School 
§George A. Walton, George School 
*Charles B. Weld, The Taft School 
Frank C. Wheeler, The Choate School 
*Myron C. Williams, The Phillips Exeter Academy 
James O. Wood, The Chicago Latin School 


* Unable to attend. 

+t Represented by Clarence Derrick. 

t+ Represented by Francis V. Lloyd, Jr. 
§ Represented by Lucile Pollock. 
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SUBCOMMITTEE ON RELATIONS BETWEEN ELEMENTARY AND 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


*Frank D. Ashburn, Brooks School 

\|C. Thurston Chase, Jr., Eaglebrook School 

Hart Fessenden, The Fessenden School, Chairman 
Thomas K. Fisher, Peekskill Military Academy 
Halleck Lefferts, Pomfret School 

Francis Parkman, St. Mark’s School 

Clarke W. Slade, The Slade School 

*Charles B. Weld, The Taft School 


TECHNICAL SUBCOMMITTEE 


Ralph D. Britton, The Choate School 

Thomas K. Fisher, Peekskill Military Academy 
James M. Hubball, The Buckley School 

Edith Newlin, Friends Central Country Day School 
Harrison Reinke, Fay School 

Frank C. Wheeler, The Choate School, Chairman 


Others Present 


Ben D. Wood, Educational Records Bureau 


The meeting was called to order by the chairman, Dr. Fowler. 
The order of business was as follows: 


1. Report on activities of the Bureau during the last five years by 


Dr. Wood. 


a) Membership—since October 31, 1941, the Bureau membership 
has increased from 362 to 423 institutions. Most of this growth 
has taken place in the last two years. The independent schools 
account for approximately 90 percent of the membership, the 
public schools account for 5 percent, and the colleges for 5 
percent. 

b) Test scoring—During the last five years the Bureau has scored, 
analyzed, and reported the results of 457,164 tests to member 
independent schools in regular programs. In addition, the total 
of the nonprogram tests and tests for public schools and colleges 
scored at the Bureau during this period is probably at least 


350,000. The Bureau has also distributed about 200,000 tests 


* Unable to attend. 
|| Represented by William B. Ely. 
{ Withdrawn. 
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to local-scoring independent schools and probably an equal num- 
ber to local-scoring public schools. 

c) ASTP—The tests scored in 1943, 1944, and 1945 for the armed 
forces in connection with the Army and Navy college training 
program amounted to approximately 120,000. 

d) Estimate of total tests scored—Including miscellaneous tests not 
counted in the above figures and tests for the project for the 
American Institute of Accountants, the Bureau has scored and 
reported the results of close to a million tests during this period. 

e) Project for the American Institute of Accountants—In the proj- 
ect with the Strong Vocational Interest Blank, there were about 
2,500 tests for accountants in the United States and approxi- 
mately 1,000 for Canadian accountants. In the construction of 
the orientation and achievement tests, twenty-five different book- 
lets have been prepared, tried out, and item analyzed. Eight 
reports have been sent to the Committee on Selection of Person- 
nel. 

f) Publications—During this period the Bureau has published four- 
teen bulletins and revised and reprinted four bulletins. Among 
the materials in these bulletins there have been twenty-one 
research studies in testing carried on by members of the Bureau 
staff. In addition, twenty-five articles were published by staff 


members in educational journals. Most of these were based on 
research. 


g) Advisory service, report letters, and correspondence about testing 
—It is estimated that during this five-year period between 
15,000 and 20,000 letters were written to individuals, schools, 
and colleges, and other institutions concerning tests and testing 
procedures. Although many of the letters were half a page or 
less, a considerable proportion of them were from four to ten 
single-spaced typewritten pages. 


A motion was made, seconded, and approved to express the apprecia- 


tion of the committee to Dr. Traxler and his staff for the maintenance 
of an individual approach in all reports and letters. 


2. Report of Subcommittee on Relations between Elementary and 
Secondary Schools by Mr. Fessenden. 


It was noted that the Metropolitan test is probably still the best 
available test in its field, but concern was expressed over the fact that 
many groups of pupils are being coached and trained just prior to 
taking the examination. 

The Secondary Education Board is preparing an English examina- 
tion to supplement the Metropolitan test. It should be ready this 
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March. It will take about an hour and will be largely of the essay 
type. It will be for the sixth- and seventh-grade levels. 

Mr. Fessenden suggested the administration of Secondary Educa- 
tion Board tests around the middle of May—on a year-by-year basis— 
to be used for both guidance and admittance. 

Dr. Wood suggested that the Metropolitan test was appropriate 
on a yearly basis, but that there might be a substitution in the last 
year of the elementary period. 

It was voted that a joint committee of the Secondary Education 
Board and the Educational Records Bureau be set up to study the 
problems common to both organizations in the field of test evaluation. 

Mr. Wilmot Jones suggested that there is great need for new and 
reliable instruments for testing and recording personality and character 
traits. “The committee passed a motion that this subject should be 
referred to Committee on Tests and Measurements for consideration. 

The chairman expressed the opinion that a set of comprehensive 
standards is needed for elementary education that represents broader 
values than subject-matter examinations and a set of school marks. 
He referred to Dr. Gesell’s statement of “minimum essentials’: the 
language arts, the sciences, and personal-civic relationships instead of 
the group of narrow skills usually associated with the “minimum 
essentials.” 


3. Report of Technical Subcommittee by Mr. Wheeler. Mr. Wheeler 
stated that the Technical Subcommittee has held no meeting and 
therefore has nothing to report. The committee has had no as- 
signed duties since the last meeting of the Advisory Committee. 


4. Proposal concerning end-of-year testing program by Dr. Litterick. 
The proposal was that a battery of tests for an end-of-year program 
be developed with the following characteristics: 


a) That tests for grades seven to twelve be available. 

b) That for the elementary grades, English and mathematics be 
tested specifically and that science and social studies be “inte- 
grated” in a survey test. 

c) That tests be available in the secondary school for each “standard” 
subject at the various grade levels. 

d) That each test be composed wherever practical of a Part I and 
a Part II. 
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e) That Part I be a machine-scored, objective test handled by the 
Educational Records Bureau. 

f) That Part II be a scientifically constructed “power” test handled 
by the College Entrance Examination Board. 

g) That a “quick” report of the results of Part I be issued to the 
cooperating schools by the Educational Records Bureau. 

h) That a report of Part II and a composite report of both parts 
be issued by the College Entrance Examination Board. 


It was suggested that this program of testing be supplemental to 
existing programs. It was recognized that the present strength of the 
Secondary Education Board and its tests lies in the orientation and 
guidance given member-schools. 

Dr. Litterick stated that the “why” of this proposal lay in a desire 
to do more effectively what testing purports to do: 


1. Assist in promotion and transfer. 
2. Give clues to the effectiveness of teaching. 


3. Gauge the quality of the product. 
4. Supply a basis for admission to institutions of higher learning. 


Dr. Wood asked that Dr. Litterick send his report to cooperating 
schools for comments and suggestions. He indicated that, when these 
suggestions had been received, they would be turned over to the 
proposed joint Secondary Education Board-Educational Records Bureau 
committee for their information and action. 


5. Announcement of election and appointment of new committee mem- 
bers to replace those retiring from the committee and the sub- 


committees. 


Independent Schools Advisory Committee 


Re-elected: Allan V. Heely, The Lawrenceville 
School 
Burton P. Fowler, Germantown 
Friends School 
New members elected: John Crocker, Groton School 
Mrs. Helen Burtt Mason, The 
Kimberly School 
New members appoint- Hope Fisher, St. Catherine’s School 
ted by the chairman: Richard H. McFeely, Friends Cen- 
tral Country Day School 
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Subcommittee on Relations between Elementary and Secondary Schools 


New members appointed: Mrs. Harriet Larned Hunt, Kent 
Hermon School 
Howard L. Rubendall, Mount 
Hermon School 
To fill out unexpired Howard Corning, Jr., The Green 
term of Halleck Lefferts: Vale School 


Technical Subcommittee 


New members appointed: Edward W. Brown, Calvert School 
Paul W. Lehmann, Dublin School 
Mr. Wilmot R. Jones was elected chairman of the committee for 
the next two-year period. 
A general discussion of the merger proposed by the Carnegie Com- 
mittee on Testing followed. 
The meeting was adjourned at 10:30. 


PusBLic SCHOOLS ADvisORY COMMITTEE 


Lester W. Nelson, Chairman 


Members 


*Richard D. Allen, Providence Public Schools 

+Paul D. Collier, Connecticut Department of Education 
+John C. Flanagan, University of Pittsburgh 

J. R. Gerberich, University of Connecticut 

+Mrs. Anna L. Rose Hawkes, Mills College 

tJohn H. Herrick, Cincinnati Public Schools 

Galen Jones, U.S. Office of Education 

7I. R. Kraybill, Cheltenham Township High School 
Dorothea Marston, Montclair Public Schools 
+Charles A. Mitchell, Easthampton Public Schools 

Lester W. Nelson, Scarsdale High School 

Clarence G. Noyce, White Plains High School 

Sydney V. Rowland, Radnor Township Public Schools 
+Ross O. Runnels, Maplewood Junior High School 

Harry W. Shotwell, Union City Department of Education 
J. Wayne Wrightstone, Board of Education, New York City 


* Deceased. 
+ Unable to attend. 
+ Withdrawn. 
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Others Present 


Arthur E. Traxler, Educational Records Bureau 


The meeting was called to order by the chairman, Mr. Nelson. 

Dr. Traxler, associate director of the Bureau, presented a brief 
report sketching the recent history and the status of the Bureau’s 
services to public schools. The following highlights from the report 
are presented for the information of the Bureau’s members: 


1. Of the 423 member institutions of the Bureau, only 5 percent 
are public schools. 

2. Although constituting only 5 percent of the institutional member- 
ship, the public schools created 23 percent of the Bureau’s scoring 
work and contributed 9 percent of the Bureau’s income. 

3. During the past five years—the war years—the Bureau has not 
sought to build up a program for the public schools similar to that 
carried on for the independent schools. This has been due to the 
wartime difficulty of securing part-time help which, coupled with 
the expanding special services to colleges and public schools and 
the growth of the independent school program, has taxed the re- 
sources of the Bureau’s staff to such an extent that such an expan- 
sion of the public school program would have been difficult or 
impossible. 

4. During the past year, however, the Bureau scored 48,000 tests 
for the public schools as compared with 110,000 for member inde- 
pendent schools and 50,000 for colleges. 

5. The types of services rendered by the Bureau to the relatively 
small group of cooperating public schools fall into four main 
categories: 

a) A small group of suburban schools, which follow the recom- 
mendations for the independent-school testing program, use the 
Bureau’s scoring services and obtain reports in every way compar- 
able to those sent to the independent schools, including the use 
of the independent school percentiles. 

b) Those schools which use the recommended test but utilize local 
or other scoring services. 

c) A number of member public schools which use the recommended 
tests at intervals, usually requesting the scores only on the test 
booklets or answer sheets, occasionally supplemented by distribu- 
tions. 
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d) Those member public schools which carry on their own local 
testing programs and call upon the Bureau for advisory services 


or utilize the order and shipping services and publications of 
the Bureau. 


Although the Bureau is well prepared to serve the public schools 
located in residential areas of suburban communities adjacent to large 
cities where pupils are comparable in ability and educational plans to 
the independent schools, it was developed in discussion that the Bureau 
could prepare special norms for suburban public schools, similar to 
those for the independent schools if a sufficiently large group of such 
schools could join in a common program. It was thought that even 
ten or twelve such schools would constitute a group of sufficient size 
to form the nucleus of this kind of program and that this form of 
expansion of the Bureau’s services offered the best opportunity for 
extension of constructive professional services, as contrasted with mere 
expansion of test-scoring services unaccompanied by statistical analysis 
or interpretation. Simply to expand the numbers of tests scored or 
supplied through the Bureau without the other accompanying services 
which the Bureau is so well equipped to render does not constitute 
a professionally remunerative activity for the Bureau. 

The committee was unanimous in its agreement concerning three 
suggestions made to the Bureau. In making these suggestions, the 
committee indicated that they might be used as the basis for study by the 
Bureau in a desire to extend and expand its services to a much larger 
group of public schools than presently utilize the Bureau’s services. 

The first suggestion was that the Bureau study the possibilities of 
developing a type of testing program more nearly suited to the guidance 
needs of the public schools in dealing with the problems affecting all 
pupils. For example, specific aptitude tests, interest tests, and read- 
ing tests at various levels are among those types of tests in which 
public schools are much interested. There is a real need for such a 
program serving public schools wherein pupils are not enrolled as a 
result of any established selective process. As now constituted, the 
Bureau’s recommended testing program seems much better suited to 
the needs of the independent schools where pupils are largely engaged 
in a college-preparatory curriculum or to that group of pupils in our 
public schools who are carrying such a program of study than to the 
much larger group of pupils who are not specifically engaged in college 
preparation. It was pointed out, however, in connection with the 
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development of such a suggestion that careful consideration should 
be given to the public school testing programs already developed or 
in process of development by state departments and other public agencies 
in order to avoid wasteful duplication of effort or needless competition. 

The second suggestion was that attention might well be given to 
the possibilities of enlisting the interest and cooperation of more 
public schools in the present recommended testing program of the 
Bureau for that group of pupils who are specifically engaged in a 
college-preparatory program of study. Many public schools, in the 
suburban areas especially, have such groups of pupils within their 
enrollments, equalling or exceeding the total numbers of pupils in 
most of the member independent schools, ofttimes separately pro- 
grammed within the school. For these intraschool groups, comparable 
in ability, program, and educational plans to the independent school 
groups, the Bureau’s recommended tests, independent school norms and 
percentile ratings and services could be at least as helpful as to the 
member independent schools. 

The third suggestion was that the Bureau study the advisability 
of preparing a brochure outlining the types of services available 
or subject to development in the interest of public schools in meet- 
ing their various testing problems. Such a brochure, to be sure, 
to be really helpful, would have to be regarded as merely one step 
in the direction of developing greater public school participation in the 
work of the Bureau, and, in its consideration, thought should be given 
to the possibility of providing some sort of suitable accompanying field 
service. 

The committee felt that the three suggestions should be offered as 
suggestions for study by the Bureau’s staff, and they were not advanced 
as formal, definitive recommendations since the Bureau alone is in a 
position to determine whether or not its present resources and com- 
mitments are adequate to undertake such activities. 

The chairman announced the following appointments of four new 
members of the committee to serve for four-year terms expiring in 
November 1950 to replace the four members whose terms expire this 
year: Waldo Kindig, Principal, Plainfield High School, Plainfield, 
New Jersey; Dr. Marguerite Tully, Providence Public Schools, Prov- 
idence, Rhode Island; Albert J. Bartholomew, Principal, Summit 
High School, Summit, New Jersey; Ruel E. Tucker, Principal, Great 
Neck High School, Great Neck, Long Island, N. Y. 


The chairman also announced the appointment of Fletcher Simpson, 
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Shaker Heights Public Schools, Cleveland, Ohio, to fill the unexpired 
term of John H. Herrick, who had requested his release of membership 
on the committee. Mr. Simpson’s appointment to replace Mr. Herrick 
on the committee expires in 1948. 

As a concluding item on the committee’s agenda, Dr. J. Wayne 
Wrightstone, Board of Education, New York City, was elected by 
the committee to serve as chairman for a two-year term expiring in 


1948. 


COMMITTEE ON SCHOOL AND COLLEGE RELATIONS 
Eugene R. Smith, Chairman 


Members 


*N. H. Batchelder, The Loomis School 

{Frank H. Bowles, Columbia University 
William L. W. Field, Milton Academy 
7Burton P. Fowler, Germantown Friends School 
tJosephine Gleason, Vassar College 

7E. D. Grizzell, University of Pennsylvania 
Richard M. Gummere, Harvard University 
+Galen Jones, U.S. Office of Education 

7Mrs. Wilma A. Kerby-Miller, Wellesley College 
7William S$. Learned, Carnegie Foundation 

7J. L. McConaughy, United Service to China 

C. M. McConn, New York University 

7H. Sherman Oberly, University of Pennsylvania 
7Donald J. Shank, Cornell University 

Eugene R. Smith, Winter Park, Florida 


The first part of this report concerns the fourth report of the com- 
mittee, which was published in early 1943. It was announced at the 
last joint conference before the war that this report would be published, 
but it has not been presented until now. ‘The committee wishes to 
express appreciation of the cooperation of the colleges, about four 
hundred of which considered the recommendations and sent the infor- 
mation asked of them. ‘The replies showed that marked progress had 


* Represented by Francis O. Grubbs. 
t+ Unable to be present. 
tRepresented by Doris Russell. 
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been made in the thinking and procedures of colleges since the first 
report of this committee was published in 1932. 

The committee is also deeply appreciative of the large amount of 
work done by Dr. Arthur E. Traxler and Miss Agatha Townsend 
who tabulated the replies and edited the publication. 

Besides the sections of the report devoted to information about the 
colleges, there is an interesting chapter of letters from thirty-nine 
state departments of education. Since some colleges questioned the 
extent to which they were free to carry out certain recommendations 
made by the committee, a letter was sent to the head of each state 
department enclosing a copy of the recommendations and asking if 
the colleges of the state were free to accept the suggestions. The 
answers not only show that the recommendations do not conflict with 
state regulations, but in many instances express marked approval of the 
suggestions. 

This report has aroused much interest. Recently about five hundred 
copies have been sent out in response to requests for them. The com- 
mittee presents it with the hope that it will serve a constructive purpose 
in school and college relations. 

At the meeting of October 31, the discussion was principally concerned 
with the effect of the large enrollment of returned service men in the 
colleges. It was recognized that while this enrollment would increase 
the percentage of certain age groups who will have had a college educa- 
tion, it will, on the other hand, be likely to have two effects that are 
not constructive. 

1. On account of the large number of service men accepted for en- 
trance, there is likely to be less room for those graduating from secondary 
school who would normally be candidates for college this year and for 
some years to come. 

2. This fact is causing some colleges to demand higher school records 
for admission, probably to the extent of shutting out some who would 
be most likely to profit by the college experience. If this results in 
decreased emphasis on character and personality and more exclusive 
attention to marks and courses passed, it will be a serious step backward. 

The committee also noted that requiring a fixed standing, or member- 
ship in a limited part of a class, such as the top quarter, failed of its 
purpose unless there was consideration of the types and standards of the 
schools concerned. 

It was believed that both schools and colleges realize that it is im- 
portant not to lose the gains that have been made, and that the committee 
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should be conscious of the dangers mentioned and should if it seems 
necessary send out a brief statement about them, but might well watch 
conditions and wait for further developments. 

The chairman, because of his retirement from active educational work 
and his distance from New York, announced his resignation, and the 
appointment of Dr. Burton P. Fowler, headmaster of the Germantown 
Friends School, to be his sucessor. 


COMMITTEE ON TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS 
A. L. Lincoln, Chairman 


Members 


Forrest W. Cobb, Riverdale Country School 
Margaret F. Coe, The Park School, Baltimore 
*Frederick B. Davis, Aviation Psychologist, Hq. A.A.F. 
Irene A. Fike, Scarsdale Public Schools 

*Mrs. Glidden Hinman, Lake Forest Day School 

A. L. Lincoln, The Lawrenceville School 

*John A. Lester, Friends Council on Education 

William S. Litterick, The Peddie School 
*Richard H. McFeely, Friends Central Country Day School 
+Thomas F. Morrison, Milton Academy 
*Amy L. Philips, Miquon School 

Richard Sagebeer, Kingswood School 
*Cyril G. Sargent, Phillips Academy 
*Clarke Slade, The Slade School 

George Spache, Chappaqua Public Schools 

C. Jane Sullivan, Shady Hill School 


Others Present 
Howard V. Funk, Bronxville Public Schools 
Agatha Townsend, Educational Records Bureau 
Arthur E. Traxler, Educational Records Bureau 
Kenneth W. Vaughn, Cooperative Test Service 


The meeting was called to order at 9:20 by the chairman, Dr. Lincoln. 
The first report made was that of the chairman of the Subcommittee 


* Unable to attend. 
+ Represented by Warren B. Koehler. 
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on Test Selection, Mr. Howard V. Funk. He discussed the procedures 
used by the subcommittee in selecting those tests recommended for the 
regular testing programs and the experimental programs of the Bureau. 
He stressed the significance of the committee’s practical experience as 
test users, supplemented by the technical experience of the Bureau itself. 
By a combination of these resources, the committee “has been able to 
develop a continuing program which is sound from a technical viewpoint 
and sensitive to the needs and experience of member schools.” Mr. Funk 
discussed the five major functions of the committee as follows: (1) study 
of new tests for possible additions to the regular and supplementary 
programs; (2) introduction of promising new tests through experimental 
programs; (3) selection of tests to provide for an adequate, consistent, 
and continuing program yielding comparable year-by-year records; (4) 
presentation of the suggestions of test users to test authors and publishers; 
(5) anticipation of curriculum needs and forecasting test needs. In 
connection with this last point, Mr. Funk stressed the serious delays 
which operate against changes in either tests or curriculum and may 
impede progress in both. 

Dr. Vaughn then reported on the test-construction activities under 
way at the Cooperative Test Service. He outlined a series of new forms 
in the most widely used tests, particularly English, foreign languages, 
mathematics, and social studies. A number of these new tests are 
scheduled for publication by April 15, 1947. Dr. Vaughn concluded his 
remarks by emphasizing the continuing interest of the Cooperative Test 
Service in research and test development in fields other than those 
already covered by the series of achievement tests—such as the field of 
personality testing. He also stated that it was the policy of the test 
service to assist special groups to meet specific needs. Under such a policy 
he invited the Committee on Tests and Measurements to continue to 
use the resources of the Cooperative Test Service in the production of 
new forms of the Educational Records Bureau science tests and any 
other which might be desirable. 

Dr. Spache reported on the project for the development of a new 
set of survey and diagnostic reading tests undertaken under the Blue 
Hill Foundation. The committee working on the tests is made up of: 
Frances O. Triggs (chairman), Arthur E. Traxler, Robert Bear, Con- 
stance McCullough, Eason Monroe, Ivan Booker, Daniel Feder, and 
George Spache. The main features of the test, now being tried out in 
experimental form, include the measurement of rate of reading in 
varying materials, comprehension power, word attack, oral reading, and 
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other aspects of reading which it is expected will yield relatively in- 
dependent scores of diagnostic value. 

Miss Townsend then discussed the bulletin Introduction to Testing 
and Use of Test Results which was originally published under the 
sponsorship of the committee in 1940. As the supply of available 
chapters is now exhausted, the question of revising the bulletin before 
reprinting has come up. After a summary of the general scope of the 
chapters, Miss Townsend suggested that revision might be especially 
needed for the sections on statistics, the selection of tests, and the 
analysis of test results. Dr. Lincoln suggested that each member of the 
committee go over those chapters which interested him particularly and 
submit suggested changes to the Bureau. ‘Those attending were in 
general agreement that such revision was desirable. 

Dr. Traxler reported on the results of a study of the difficulty and 
validity of the ERB forms of the Cooperative tests in biology, chemistry, 
and physics. The tests proved to be considerably more difficult than 
were the original Cooperative tests. Evidence of positive correlation 
of test scores with school marks was found. All the correlations were 
clearly significant statistically and nearly all were fairly high. The 
correlations of this study indicated that the new science tests were 
slightly more closely related to marks in the independent schools than 
are the Cooperative tests in general. It was suggested that it would 
be desirable for the three test-construction committees to review the 
Bureau’s data on these tests when there is an opportunity with a view 
to making the tests somewhat easier, particularly the physics test. Mr. 
Cobb stated that he had found the tests to be of satisfactory difficulty 
if enough time was allowed, and he suggested the possibility of allowing 
more time for the tests instead of making them easier. 

Dr. Litterick, who spoke on the topic “End-of-Year Testing Pro- 
gram,” stressed two points in particular. 

1. There is need for more attention to be given to the history of 
the pupil when he is an applicant for transfer or promotion. Specifi- 
cally, the colleges should examine the cumulative record of the appli- 
cant as well as his marks received on comprehensive examinations. 

2. Secondly, Dr. Litterick expressed a feeling that variation in the 
sequence of topics in a particular subject—for example, in a course in 
physics—makes it desirable that testing in these areas be deferred until 
the end of the year, at which time results would be nearly comparable 
and standards more reliable. 

The chairman appointed the following new members of the com- 
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mittee: Dr. Archibald Hart of the Calvert School, Mr. Harrison 
Reinke of the Fay School, Mr. Howard Corning, Jr., of The Green 
Vale School, and Mr. Warren Koehler of Milton Academy. Mr. 
Clarke Slade was appointed chairman of the committee for the next 
two-year period. 

The committee adjourned with expressions of thanks to Dr. Lincoln 
for his service as chairman. 





